
























ATTI AWAKENS 
{TALIANA IN ALGERI’ 
FROM LONG SLEEP 


possini’s Youthful Work Had 
Not Been Heard Here Since 


Revival, But Fails to “Take” 
_A Weak, Meretricious 
Score —Ballet is Enlivening 
Feature—Didur, Besanzoni, 
Hackett, Sundelius, Howard, 
De Luca and Picco in Cast 


HERE seems to be no extremity of 

quixotic adventure to which the Met- 
ropolitan management will not stray 
in the passionate pilgrimage after the 
Holy Grail of operatic novelty. The past 
few years have offered more than one 
spectacle of desperation treading the 
ways of incredible and sacrificial valor. 
Last week opera-goers found themselves 
invited to contemplate another and alto- 
gether singular case of such enterprise 
when Mr. Gatti brought Rossini’s “L’Ital- 
iana in Algeri” from the “dark backward 
and abysm of time” and set it, brightly 
bedizened, before the Friday evening as- 
semblage, nine-tenths of whom had prob- 
ably never heard of the thing until they 
saw it inscribed on the Delphic scrolls of 
the prospectus. Even some well-posted 
musicians knew as much about it as 
about “La Pieta del Paragone.” Of 
course, the usual number of irrepressible 
inquisitives will want to know why a 
dead opera of Rossini should have found 


ith MP favor in the lofty minds of the Metropol- 
sal Bitan rulers. But they are a pestilent lot, 
T Bithese folk who subject every question of 
Up, Mthe sort to the scrutiny of reason. Does 
‘e. it not content them that the management 


must have good and sufficient reasons of 
h, its own, cryptic as these may appear to 
» the sight of a proletariat which addresses 
its daily orisons to Puccini, Verdi and 
“Pagliacci”? 
vltaliana in Algeri” (which means 
The Italian Woman in Algeria,” not 
i Italians in Algeria,” as the official 
imouncements have it) is an _ op- 
mW bo buffa to a libretto by Angelo Anelli. 
lthad two acts in its original shape. 
The Metropolitan gives it in three. It 
Yas written in 1813, shortly after Ros- 
ins first sensational success, “Tan- 
edi,” and thus claims a seniority of 
three years over the “Barber of Seville.” 
The libretto had already served another 
“mposer, Luigi Mosea. Opera texts 
Were in those days common property. 
¢ famous Metastasio wrote many that 
Were set and reset, and the case of the 
arbers” of Paisiello and Rossini is 
ada to every conservatory student. 
“0ssini composed “L’Italiana” for Ven- 
it, where “Tancredi” had already set-the 
oy Canal on fire. It quickly super- 
$ : ed Mosca’s work all through Italy and 
sutlived several of its composer’s other 
Dera. Stendhal in 1817 found simul- 
peas performances of it in Venice, 
— Verona, Vicenza and Treviso and 
ae travagantly of its charms. In 
. ¥ it was played at the Théatre Italien 
va Same year, but never took root. It 
185g" New York history that ceases in 
- In that year a Mme. d’Angri sang 
4 Part of Isabella at the Academy of 
: a Back in the dark ages of local 
— 1t was heard at Palmo’s Opera 
— on Chambers Street in 1844, while 
ble © years earlier they entertained peo- 
with it at the Richmond Hill Theater. 
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EDWARD MORRIS 


Young American Pianist, Who Is a Product of This Country’s Training. He Belongs 
in the Front Rank Among Younger Pianists of the Day. (See Page 35) 





Lorenzo da Ponte, Mozart’s librettist and 
Columbia University’s first professor of 
Italian, was one of the projectors of the 
Richmond Hill operatic organization. 
Rossini was the divinity of his time. 
His music swept Europe like a prairie 
fire, and the triumphant jingle of it could 
actually drown out for a while the pro- 
phetic accents of Beethoven, Schubert 
and Weber. Vienna in 1823 gave over a 
whole season to his operas exclusively. 
But Rossini knew better than his adu- 


_ lators the real value of his work. He 


had tailored it to the model of a transient 
fashion and had no illusions on its vital- 
ity. He once remarked that of all his 
creations only the “Barber,” “Tell” and a 
art of “Otello” contained the stuff of 
ife, and time has amply vindicated his 
judgment. An attempt to revive “Sem- 
iramide” at the Metropolitan about a 
quarter of a century ago collapsed after 
a few melancholy performances. But, as 
the “tragedies” of this school are notori- 
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ously less durable than the comedies, the 
hopes cherished for “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri” did not necessarily appear forlorn. 


The Score 


Nevertheless, the impression forced up- 
on the listener to this monumentally silly 
and antiquated stuff is one of amazement 
that such a thing should be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable in an establishment that 
already houses the “Barber.” For in its 
good points (heaven save the mark!) it 
is not at all as good, and in its bad it is 
much worse. If the “Barber” is mis- 
placed in the giant frame of the house, 
fully as much is this feebler specimen 
of the same genre. The libretto is the 
idiotic sort of thing which, as the French 
say, “paralyzes the brain.” The score, 
barring a few tiny oases, is the very des- 
peration of tinkling inanity. Much of it 
sounds like rejected sketches for the 
“Barber of Seville.” History makes a 

[Continued on page 2] 
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NEW LUMINARIES 
MAKE DEBUTS IN 
CHICAGO’S OPERA 


Performance of “Rigoletto” 
Marks Gala Night with 
Bows of Schipa, Marinuzzi, 
Cotreuil, and Season’s First 
Appearance of Galli-Curci 
—New Men Reveal Compell- 
ing Gifts—Galeffi in the 
Name Part Earns Honors— 
“Aida,” “Masked Ball,” “La 
Nave,” “Jongleur,” “Bo- 
heme” and “Boudour” Are 
Other Operatic Offerings 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bidg., 
Chicago, Dec. 8, 1919. 


IRST of the gala opera nights this 

week, was that of last Thursday 
evening, when “Rigoletto” was produced 
at the Auditorium for the first time this 
year. In this opera we heard in début, 
Tito Schipa, Italian lyric tenor, as the 
Duke; Edouard Cotreuil, French basso, 
and Gino Marinuzzi, the gifted young 
Italian composer and conductor. There 
was also occasion for much enthusiasm 
in the first appearance for this season of 
Galk-Curci, in the most famous of her 
roles, that of Gilda. Taking the newcom- 
ers first, we must record that Tito Schipa, 
the tenor, made an immediate success 
with his interpretation of the part of the 
Duke of Mantua. He has an engaging 
personality, an easy stage manner, grace- 
ful movements and a dramatic instinct 
which projects itself into his portrayal 
of his réles. His voice is a well-placed, 
evenly produced organ. It has a fine, 
more than robust quality, and he colors 
it to conform admirably with the text. 
His opening air was so insistently ap- 
plauded that he had to repeat it as was 


also the case with the well-known “La 
donne e mobile.” 


Gino Marinuzzi, the new conductor, is 
a musical talent of extraordinary attain- 
ments. He knows his scores so thoroughly 
that he conducts without a partitur, but 


still dominates the performance abso- 
lutely. More persuasive rather than com- 
pelling, he brings forth the music with 
every inflection of volume and shading, 
and a keen sense of accent and rhythm, 
producing many unusual effects in the 
thin score. He has also an agreeable 
manner, and his success of the evening 
was well deserved. 

Edouard Cotreuil, the basso, as Spara- 
fucile, in the little that he had to do, dis- 
played a low, deep voice, and a command- 
ing stage presence. Carlo Galeffi as the 
Jester brought to notice a delineation 
which while conventional had many mo- 
ments of more than ordinary excellence. 
He has the vocal equipment for this tragic 
operatic character, both full and volu- 
minous, and disclosed great skill in shad- 
ing it. He made a favorable impression 
and showed operatic powers which his 
earlier appearances did not indicate fully. 

Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci in present- 
ing her -interpretation of Gilda again 
delighted with her liquid appealing voicr 
with her sweet and demure stage manr 
and with her remarkable vocal flexibi’ 

She naturally stopped the perforr 
after the “Caro Nome” which she +: 

[Continued on page 6] 
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LHEVINNE’S GIFTS - 
STIR HUGE THRONG 


Brilliant Piano Playing of 
Russian Artist Evokes 
Enthusiasm 


There was significance in the choice of 
Beethoven’s E Flat sonata, Op. 81-a, to 
open the program which Josef Lhevinne 
played at Carnegie Hall, Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 1, his first recital in New York 
in six years. The three movements, “Les 
Adieux,” “L’Absence,” “L’Retour,” had a 
personal message, as they told Lhevinne’s 
own story. There were giantisms every- 
where in Lhevinne’s playing, not unmixed 
with some of his old tendencies to hard- 
ness and whiteness. His sweeping pian- 
ism carried his hearers high on the peaks 
of art, but the sun only glittered there. 
He lacked the gift of tears. There was 





much that was technically heroic, and it — 


was without gasconade. There also was 
much that was microscopic in its exquis- 
ite finish. 

Power that surged with the plangency 
of the sea alternated with the display of 
tiny jewels of diamantine flash. The 
feathery seed of the dandelion was blown 
on his canvas one moment, and the next 
he was painting with a broad, mastering 
sweep. His palette remained pyrotechnic. 
For the most part, his tone, whether 
clangingly vital in moments when he was 
high on the escalade of power, or shim- 
mering under a singularly volant touch, 
was steel-colored. The Beethoven sonata 
was a marvel of ¢larity, even if the left 
hand sometimes called for power beyond 
the limits of singing tone. Here, as else- 
where, Lhevinne displayed a greater ap- 
preciation of the purely lyrical than was 
remembered of his art in other years. 
This increased lyricism enhanced his 
playing of Beethoven’s “Ecossaise,” Mo- 
zart’s “Pastorale Variée” and Weber’s 
“Perpetuum Mobile.” Warmth was lack- 
ing in his projection of the Chopin “Bar- 
earolle.” The A Flat waltz glittered too 
whitely. 

Lhevinne played both the first and sec- 
ond books of the Brahms-Paganini varia- 
tions. They were so many crystals, cut 
sharply, and each with its flash. Their 
transparency vanished momentarily at 
times under the stress of left-hand pow- 
er. There was much that was exquisite 
in these miniatures. 

Lhevinne was at his best in the G 
Major and C Major études of the Rubin- 
stein group, placed at the end of his pro- 
gram. His technique stabbed like a he- 
liograph as he surmounted the most for- 
midable obstacles with staggering ease 
and breathless celerity. 

His audience was in thralldom—raven- 
ous, vociferant. A whole program of ex- 
tras was demanded, and lights went out 
only to be turned on again for the sixth 
of the supplementary numbers. A gold- 
leaf lyre, inscribed “To Our Master, 
Josef Lhevinne,” was presented by the 
virtuoso’s admirers early in the oe 





Lift Restrictions on Copyrighting Musi- 
cal Works in Former Enemy 
Countries 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7.—Ameri- 
can composers, music associations and 
inventors have been granted a “blanket 
license” by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to resume the filing and prosecution 
of applications “in enemy and ally of 


enemy countries” for letters patent and 
for registration of copyrights, trade- 
marks, prints and labels. The license 
also allows payment of “any fees or 
agenis’ fees in connection therewith, and 
any tax, annuity or fee in relation to such 
copyrights, trade-marks, prints and 
labels.” The commission’s action fol- 
lows an executive order by the Presi- 
dent restoring to the commission this li- 
cense authority as provided in the trad- 
ing with the enemy act. It will be re- 
membered that communications as. to 
copyrights of musical and other works 
in enemy countries, and the transfer of 
money for fees, taxes and the like, were 
suspended on April 11, 1918, because of 
strategic war reasons. A. T. M. 


Says New Strauss Opera Will Be Pro- 
duced at Metropolitan Next Year 


An article in the New York Staats- 
Zeitung on Sunday, Nov. 30, headed 
“Vienna Letter” and signed by Hugo 
Bettauer, gave the information that the 
libretto of Richard Strauss’s new opera 
“The Woman Without a Shadow” is al- 
ready being translated into English and 








French and that managers are negotiat- 
ing for its production in America. Mr. 
Bettauer states: “I have been informed 
that it is to be produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in November, 1920, 
and that Richard Strauss will go to 
America to conduct it.” The article goes 
on to state that Aagard-Oestvig and 
Mme. Jeritza, who appeared in the 
Vienna production, will soon be engaged 
for opera appearance in New York. 


LOCAL MANAGERS’ MEETING 


First Convention to be Held in New York 
Next Week 


Arrangements have been perfected for 
the first meeting of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association, to be held at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York City 


on Dec. 18 and 19. This association was 
organized last June by Milton Weil, of 
MuSIcAL AMERICA, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting co-operative methods for the pro- 
motion of the country’s musical life on 
the part of local musical managers. 

Bradford Mills, president of the asso- 
ciation, has outlined an attractive pro- 
gram for the convention, and virtually 
the entire membership has signified its 
intention of attending. 


“Blue Bird’ Premiére To Be Witnessed 
By Maeterlinck 


Albert Wolff’s operatic setting of 
Maeterlinck’s “L’Oiseau Bleu” will have 
its world premiére at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of Dec. 27. The cast, 


just announced, will include Messrs. An- 
anian, Rothier, Couzinou, Laurenti, Dua 
and Bada, and Mesdames Delaunois, E]l- 
lis, Easton, Berat, Perini, Gordon, In- 
gram, Axman, Arden, Farnam, Mellish, 
Romaine and Tiffany. The composer 
will conduct. The settings are by Boris 
Anisfeld. Maeterlinck will be present 
at the premiére. 














Metropolitan Soprano Ill, May Not Sing 
Until Next Season 


Ellen Dalossy, the Rumanian soprano 
who was added to the roster of the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season, 
is seriously ill at the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital. Miss Dalossy was to have created 
the role of Mytyl in the world premiére 
of Albert Wolff’s operatic setting of 
Maeterlinck’s “L’Oiseau Bleu” which will 
be produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the Christmas holidays. 
The singer is suffering from an attack 
of appendicitis. Mr. Gatti Casazza has 
already signified his willingness to re- 
new her contract for next season. 


Philadelphia Turns Out 4,100 Strong for 
Metropolitan’s Opening 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1.—More than 
4,100 persons attended the opening of 
the Metropolitan Opera season here when 


“Aida” was the offering. Emmy Destinn 
was welcomed back to the stage in the 
leading réle, and assisting her were Mar- 
tinelli, Besanzoni, Martino, Vosari, Cou- 
zinou and Ananian. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, assisted by Rich and Kindler, 
gave a superb program. H. T.C. 


Lexington Theater Sold 


The Lexington Theater, New York, 
has been purchased by the Rogers-Sper- 


ry Realty Company. The sum involved 
amounted to well over a million dollars. 
Gustavus A. Rogers, of the realty com- 
pany, said that they had acted in behalf 
of a syndicate which is interested in 
theatrical enterprises in this city. The 
season of the Chicago Opera Association, 
which begins its engagement Jan. 16, 
will be continued for the rest of their 
season. This contract will expire March 
16, and a new policy may be formulated 
to take effect after that date. The Lex- 
ington Theater was built by the late 
Oscar Hammerstein. 











Marie Sundelius Photograph Copyrighted 


The photograph of Marie Sundelius 
which appeared in an advertisement in 
the Fall issue of MUSICAL AMERICA was 
copyrighted by Ralph Osborne, of Haven- 
hurst, Cambridge, Mass. Inadvertently 
the proper credit was not given when 
this photograph was reproduced. 





Campanini Reported Stricken with 
Double Pneumonia 


CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—The condition of 
Cleofonte Campanini, director of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who has been 
seriously ill of double pneumonia, took a 
turn for the worse to-day, according to 
reports from the hospital. His physic- 
ians were hurriedly 
night his condition was still critical, 





summoned. To-: 


GATTI AWAKENS 
‘ITALIANA IN ALGERI’ 
FROM LONG SLEEP 


[Continued from page 1] 
phenomenon of wonder over the facility 
of Rossini and his contemporaries in turn- 
ing out such operas in two and three 
weeks’ time. Yet there is really nothing 
at all miraculous about it. For the op- 
eras were composed one and all on a rigid 
stencil pattern, half the ingredients ready 
made, rubber stamp fashion, for imme- 
diate use. The differences of these 
works are only those of imponderable 
tunes, and the physiognomies of these 
tunes are, as a rule, so cheerfully alike 
that they elude even the retentive mem- 
ory. The connecting fiber of dry recita- 
tive, the formulas of ever-recurrent and 
always identical tonic and dominant ca- 
dences, the scrawny and stereotyped in- 








Photo by White Studios, N. Y. 


Charles Hackett and Mme. Besanzoni as 
Lindoro and Isabella, Act. III 


strumentation are fundamentals of an 
antique machinery and owe nothing to in- 
dividual inspiration. It further remains 
a significant truth that operas of this 
type were never meant to be listened 
to in their entirety. The Italians 
for whom they were written chatted, ate 
ices and played cards in the secluded re- 
cesses of their boxes, from which they 
emerged only when some specially fa- 
vored number was sung. 

The opera fell flat at the Metropolitan 


The Story of ** L’ Italiana in Algeri”’ 





—$___ 
ferences of style. But if anythin 
preserve “L’Italiana” against speads oa 
solution it will be the charm of thy, dis. 
version @& Uorientale in which Ro di. 
Galli carries off the leading honors of a 
whole evening’s entertainment. the} 
Rossini admired Haydn. He studied 
the latter’s works so earnestly jn led 
early days that his compatriots ¢ ll 
him “the little German.” He acquais ed 
himself with Mozart as well. He uted 
“L’Italiana in Algeri” at twenty-one eve 
it bears fugitive and fragmentary = 
ness to his early enthusiasm in the Pn 
of a minute andantino passage nie 
few bars in length of genuine Mozart, : 
feature and fragrance. It appears jn th 
second act as the wives of the Bey : 
ushered into his presence. But the 
graceful obeisance to the creator of “D) : 
Giovanni” vanishes quickly in the che 
tating scherzando chatter. There an. 
few other frothily pleasing trifles—the 
opening chorus, the tenor air (ag feeble 
presagement of “Ecco ridente’’), the e ; 
traordinary finale of the second = 
which, for all its puerile absurdity, ;, 
built up with a clever crescendo of pA 
effect that must have astounded the in. 















‘genuous fancy of a century past. The en- 


trance of Mustafa and his retinue of rey 
ellers in the habiliments of Pappatag; 
yields a graceful chorus. Unfortunate] 
the contemporary listener fails to discery 
in the famous “Pappataci” trio those ex- 
traordinary virtues which are said to 
have driven audiences frantic with de. 
light in the early days of the opera. Fy 
hears in it nothing that differs a whi 
from a thousand and one other buffy 
trios. And the “Pensa alla Patrig”_ 
one of those numerous instances of patri. 
otic exhortation, thinly disguised, whic) 
Verdi afterward provided in so prolific ; 
degree—is only a very mediocre melody 
quite episodic and depending for its ap. 
peal on considerations altogether foreign 
from those that sway modern American 
audiences. 


Scenery Is Admired 


The beauties of Willy Pogany’s scene; 
in a Moorish harem and palace hall and 
on an Algerian seacoast of yellow and 
indigo hues (with an edifying spectacle 
of a queer ship); gaudy magnificence of 
costuming and a quantity of low comed; 
are the main assets of the Metropolitan 
production. Pleasure over the beauties 
of the mounting is mitigated by regret 
that they should be squandered on this 
Rossinian drivel. The various imper- 
sonations rise to no distinguished level 
of excellence because contemporary sing- 
ers have not the secrets of the Rossini 
style, but the opera is carried through 
in an acceptable vein of burlesque. 
Easily the most successful impersona- 
tion is that of the fat and _ foolish 
Bey Mustafa by Mr. Didur; easily the 
least that of Mme. Besanzoni, as the sup- 
posedly captivating Isabella. Marie Sur- 
delius and Kathleen Howard handled the 
small parts of the Bey’s wives Elvira and 
Zulma competently. Mr. Hackett sang 
the music of the tenor lover, Lindoro, 
tolerably on the whole, Mr. de Luca was 
effective as Taddeo and Mr. Picco as 
Haly. The chorus had no trouble with 
this music. Mr. Papi conducted, but 
without the precision one expects in a 
work like this. Moreover, the sparkle 
and effervescent glitter that a Toscanin! 


















by Algerian pirates. 
companied by her 


place. 


last week. Not even the heroic labors of 
the claque, which beat its hands desper- 
ately and guffawed over the buffoonery in 
an attempt to project illusions of tri- 
umph, availed to hide the clammy indif- 
ference of the audience. 
ties of the mise-en-scéne and the evolu- 
tions of an interpolated ballet stimulated 
anything like signs of real satisfaction. 
This ballet—a pseudo-Diaghileff diver- 
tissement—is an heroic and well-coun- 
selled attempt to infuse variety, color 
and a flavor of “grand opera” aristocracy 
into this precious dish of nonsense. The 
music comes from the _later-written 
“Moses in Egypt.” You feel the dif- 


Mustafa, the fat and gluttonous Bey of Algeria, is tired of his favorite wife | 
and decides to marry her to his Italian slave, Lindoro. 
Haly, to seek some beautiful Italian woman from a ship just captur 

Haly brings him the vivacious Isabella, who is ac- 
importunate_ suitor, 
long-lost lover and they presently discover each other in the Bey’s palace. 
Mustafa, who is charmed by Isabella, gives her Lindoro to be her slave when 
the former insists that the marriage of Lindoro and Elvira must not ta 
Soon Isabella and Lindoro plan to escape. 
Isabella and her friends to join the order of “‘Pappataci,’”’ an imaginary society 
whose members spend their time in eating, drinking and making merry. 
While Mustafa is enjoying a huge feast and is blind to the stratagem, the 
Italians make their escape, whereupon Mustafa decides to take Elvira back. 


Only the beau- — 








He sends his vizier, 






Taddeo. is Isabella’s 





Lindoro 







So Mustafa is induced by 








or a Polacco could obtain from scores 0! 
this order Mr. Papi can hardly be sald 
to have achieved. He has never been 4 
seeker after hidden gems. H. F. P. 


Destinn’s Return 


Emmy Destinn made a triumphal, 
entry into the scene of her many previ0u 


), 
triumphs, in the name part of Verdi 
“Aida” on the evening of Dec. 8 : 
was her first appearance in opera } 
New York since her return from Bab} 
lonian captivity and keenest interest wa 
evident. She was greeted with furlov 
applause on her entrance in the first 4 
that interrupted the opera and causé 
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servative to hiss disapproval. Her 
the ne “it first was marred by nervous- 
sing and consequently faulty pitch, but 
ness uickly caught hold of herself and 
yh later scenes proved that the su- 
ye me loveliness of her voice and method 
pre absolutely unimpaired. The one fault 
; a slight shortness of breath. The 
f the cast included Besanzoni, 
Crimi who sang Radames; Zanelli, 
‘Angelo and Mardones. Adeline Vosari 
a the High Priestess’s phrases ac- 
stably. Moranzoni conducted. 
ad J. A. H. 


“Qberon” Beautifully Performed 


most beautiful representation 
ince the Metropolitan season began oc- 
poll on Monday evening, Dec. 1, when 
“Oberon” had its first performance of 
the year. Weber’s opera was one of the 
spirit-quickening Joys of last winter. 
Not only does it feast the eye more than 
any other Metropolitan production but 
its music touches the heart, refreshes 
the soul and enchants the ear tired to 
death of the Italian and French plati- 
tudes, bombast and lurid vulgarities that 
have been the almost exclusive diet of 
ical operagoers these past few years, 
to the disquieting corruption of popular 
taste. “Oberon” is as truly a feather in 
Mr. Gatti’s cap as have been “Boris,” 
“Coq d’Or,” “St. Elizabeth” and, in a 
remoter day, “Orfeo” and “Armide.” 
There were new faces in the cast this 
time with something of a gain over last 
year. Mr. Diaz replaced Paul Althouse 
as Oberon, Mr. Dua filled Mr. Reiss’s 
role of Sherasmin, Jeanne Gordon was 
Fatima, hitherto the property of Kath- 
len Howard, while Mr. Martino sang 
the few notes of Charlemagne instead of 
Mr. Rothier. Mr. Diaz seemed scarcely 
himself the early part of the evening 
but he. improved and sang the brief and 
rather thankless réle of the fairy king 
with the artistic conscientiousness al- 
ways characterizing his work. Miss 
Gordon is far and away the finest of the 
Metropolitan’s .new contralto acquire- 
ments and made far more of Fatima 
than her predecessor. Mr. Dua’s Sheras- 
min was excellent and for the first time 
the ‘Let’s be Merry” duet seemed other 
than a funeral adjuration. 

As before Mr. Martinelli was Huon 
the brave and he sang Weber’s difficult 
music—often as much against the vocal 
grain as Beethoven’s 
with the same straining and forcing as 
ever. Rosa Ponselle’s Rezia had many 


wa 
rest 0 





Mar Photo by White Studios, N. Y. 
arie Sundelius as “Elvira” in Act III of 
“L’Italiana in Algeri” 


bnents of incomparable loveliness. It 
. thes its highest point in the enchant- 
Cavatina “Mourn thou, poor heart” 

its lowest in “Ocean, Thou Mighty 


mater,” which is not at all for her. 
og Delaunnois’ Puck charmed as usual 


: arie Sundelius did not sing the 
bee ia’s Song quite as well as she has 
ad ont to sing it. Of the choruses 
high r. Bodanzky’s conducting only the 
Mey praise can be recorded. Mr. 
bin pony indeed is the source and foun- 
the .s2d of the fine spirit animating 
that ole performance. And to think 
tie this God-given music is actually 
''in count of years than the sterile 
8s of “La Juive!” H. F. P. 


voice writing—: 








Scene from Latest Operatic Revival at the Metropolitan 








“Mustafa” is initiated by “Isabella” and her friends into the order of the pleasure-loving “Pappataci.” 


Photo by White Studios, N. Y. 
Left to right, Mr. 


Hackett as “Lindoro,” Mme. Besanzoni as “Isabella,” Mme. Howard as “Zulma,” Mr. Didur (seated) as “Mustafa,” Mme. 


Sundelius as “Elvira,” Mr. de Luca as “Taddeo” 


“La Juive” Repeated 


Halévy’s resuscitated “La Juive,” at 
its second performance Thursday night, 
again impressed chiefly by the splendor 
of its investiture and the cumulative 
effect of its medieval stage pictures. 
Caruso as Eleazar sang with much of 
his oldtime opulence. If he did not bring 
to the réle all the distinction it demand- 
ed, the réle did bring a _ considerable 


measure of dignity to Caruso. Rosa 
Ponselle also gave lavishly of her lus- 
cious voice, but her upper tones were 
not always true to pitch. Rothier, Har- 
rold, and other of the cast duplicated 
the impression of the first performance. 
Bodanzky conducted. 


Crimi In “Tosca” 


Puccini’s “Tosca” repeated from the 
opening night, was given on the evening 


of Dec. 3. The cast was identical with 
the former performance except that 
Crimi replaced Caruso as Cavaradossi 
and Helena Marsh sang the part of the 
Shepherd Mr. Crimi made an excellent 
impression and was much applauded. 
Miss Farrar in the name-part was better 
dramatically than vocally but always 
effective. Scotti as Scarpia repeated his 
extraordinary characterization of Scar- 
pia. Moranzoni conducted. J. A.H. 





STRANSKY OFFERS A 
REFRESHING NOVELTY 


Mr. Chiaffarelli’s Work is 
Admired—Grieg’s Dances 
on Saturday 


A fine performance of Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony opened the Phil- 
harmonic concert on Friday afternoon of 
last week. Mr. Stransky read it with 
deference to classic demands, yet the in- 
terpretation throughout was compelling- 
ly vital. The third “Leonore” Overture, 
dramatically proclaimed, followed. The 
outstanding feature of the concert, how- 
ever, was Albert Chiaffarelli’s new “Pre- 
lude to a Merry Play.” Mr. Chiaffarelli 
is the first clarinet of the Philharmonic 
and a musician of admirable equipment. 
In spite of a title that suggests Max 
Reger he has written with refreshing 
spontaneity and freedom. No particular 
“merry play” is designated in Mr. Chiaf- 


farelli’s scheme. The work is exuberant, 
fully and resplendently instrumented, 
vigorous and agreeable in its basic ma- 
terials. It deserves a permanent place 
in the Philharmonic répertoire. Last 
week’s audience enjoyed it and heartily 
applauded the composer. 

Edwin Hughes, the pianist, was the 
day’s soloist. He played the G Minor 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns agreeably if not 
in large proportioned style and was well 
received. B ¥.F 


Saturday Evening’s Concert 





Toscha Seidel was the soloist at last 
Saturday evening’s Philharmonic. The 
popular young violinist played the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto to the vast satisfaction 
of a large audience and won unnumbered 
recalls. Mr. Stransky began the evening 


with the most stirring performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony he or any- 
one else has given this season, and 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody ended the pro- 
gram. But the most significant happen- 
ing was the introduction to local audi- 
ences of Grieg’s “Symphonic Dances”. 
Theodore Thomas played them in Chi- 
cago twenty years ago but they appear 
to have escaped the attention of con- 
ductors and pianists in New York. For 
ten years MUSICAL AMERICA has agitated 
for this set of dances. However a per- 
formance such as Mr. Stransky and his 
men furnished last week is more effective 
propaganda than a thousand columns of 
critical exhortation. One is pleased to 
observe that they will find a place on 
later Philharmonic programs. Grieg, 
even in this day, suffers the unjust ac- 
cusation of having derived his most in- 
spired melodies directly from Norwegian 
folk sources. Actually he did so in only 
a few cases and then made cheerful con- 
fession of the fact. These four “Sym- 
phonic Dances” belong to those works 
based on indigenous melodic wild flowers 
of the rarest fragrance. But in harmon- 
ization, thematic treatment and struc- 
tural elaboration they betray no hand 
but Grieg’s. Only personal preference 
can determine their relative appeal. To 
the present writer the second—an alle- 
gretto grazioso—is the most insinuating- 
ly charming, and the fourth the most 
varied and imposing. The chord forma- 
tions and orchestral effects surpass the 
“Peer Gynt” music and the piano con- 
certo in mordant sharpness and caustic 
originality. H. F. P. 


Elman Sunday Night Soloist 


The New York Philharmonic was 
heard by a throng at the Hippodrome 
last Sunday evening. Mischa Elman 
was the soloist, playing the Beethoven 
Concerto and Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony” 
in a manner that earned him warm ap- 
plause. Under Mr. Stransky the orches- 
tra gave effective performances of the 
“Leonore” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” and Wagner’s “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” and ‘“Wotan’s Farewell.” 


OLGA STEEB PLAYS 
WITH RARE CHARM 


Los Angeles Pianist Discloses 
Unusual Gifts in New 
York Recital 


_Exceptional pianism marked the recital 
given by Olga Steeb, Friday evening, 
Dec. 5, in Aeolian Hall. Seldom has a 
fuller or more singing tone been dis- 
closed than that which this Los Angeles 
artist brought to a program gratefully 
constructed of worth-while material. 

Power and delicacy alike were hers. 
There was a satisfactory mastery of 
nuance. Her pianissimo passages were 
beautifully soft without losing fullness. 
Fortunate in the instrument on which she 
played, she had the art, also, to produce 
crashing and thunderous left-hand ecli- 
maxes with a minimum of the toneless 
jar that even the most towering virtuosi 
rarely entirely avoid. 

There was much, also, that was poetic 
and sensitive-in the pianist’s conceptions. 
Individuality was inherent in her treat- 
ment of many of her numbers. This in- 
dividuality and a fancy-free accentuation 
of small, singing effects at times led 
Mme. Steeb to liberties of tempo that 
slightly marred the musical form of what 
she played, tending toward improvisa- 
tion. Otherwise, however, there was 
marked rhythmic clarity in her playing. 
The Bach Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
was played nobly. Smaller numbers by 
Mozart, Rameau, Daquin and Scarlatti 
were gracefully achieved. Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques” taxed her pow- 
ers of endurance, but she then showed 
her skill as a program-builder by seek- 
ing a measure of relaxation in the shim- 
mering nuances of Rhené-Baton and De- 
bussy. Liszt’s D Flat “Etude de Con- 
cert” and the Gounod-Liszt “Faust 
Valse,” supplemented by numerous ex- 
tras that included among them the in- 
evitable Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” 
fantasy, completed the program. _O. T.. 
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NEW MUSIC PLAYED 
BY E, ROBERT SCHMITZ 


French Pianist Introduces a 
Ravel Novelty and a Set 


of Debussy Studies 


A poet of the piano is E. Robert 
Schmitz, accredited emissary of French 
art, whose first New York recital this 
season was given Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 5, in Aeolian Hall. His program 
abounded in descriptive numbers, and 
without his ability to do more than 
achieve merely the mechanics of these it 
might well have been wearisome. Sur- 
charging each with his own gift of 
eloquence, he gave a semblance of greater 
worth to some of these bits of virtu than 
was inherent in them. 

Moussorgsky was -a notoriously bad 
pianist. His “Tableaux d’une Exposi- 
tion,” of which Mr. Schmitz played eight, 
are not empaistic with pianistic qualities. 
‘But as played, they had more than their 
measure of realism, for Mr. Schmitz suf- 
fused them with poetry. Throughout the 
program, Mr. Schmitz kept his very con- 
siderable technical gifts in the back- 
ground, while emphasizing interpretative 
effects, bespeaking the artist rather than 
the virtuoso. A Ravel toccata and three 
etudes by Debussy were played in New 
York for the first time. The toccata is 
one of six pieces called “The Tomb of 
Couperin”, each of which is dedicated to 
some friend of the composer who gave 
his life in the war. It was crisp and 
zestful as Mr. Schmitz played it. Ravel 
also was represented by his “Pavane 
Pour Une Infante Défunte.” 

The Debussy etudes, the first for 
octaves, the second for chromatic succes- 
sion, and the third chords, were among 
the French frescoist’s last works—pen- 
ned in 1915. On first hearing, they im- 
pressed only as technical studies, useful 
no doubt in mastering the composer’s 
other work. A prelude and “Refléts dans 
l’eau” were other Debussy numbers. Al- 
beniz and Turina contributed Spanish 
numbers of an al fresco character. The 
colorful scenes of the former’s “Féte- 
Dieu a Séville” and “Eritana,” and the 
latter’s “Danze des Seizes” and “A Los 
Toros”, were given a high degree of 
visuality by Mr. Schmitz. 

Borodine’s “Au Couvent” and Lia- 
pounoff’s “Lesghinka” were other admir- 
ably played bibelots. The audience vora- 
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ciously devoured each esculent morsel, 
and could only be placated with numer- 
ous extras. 


RACHMANINOFF PLAYS OWN 
WORK WITH DAMROSCH 








Russian Composer-Pianist Earns Tu- 
multuous Welcome at New York 
Symphony Concert 


Shouts of “bravo” and tidal wave of 
applause engulfed Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
apparently perplexing and surprising 
the tall Russian, at the conclusion of his 
playing of his Third Concerto with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 7. No pianist of the year 
has received a more stirring or spontane- 
ous reception. 

The concerto was nobly played, Mr. 
Damrosch leading his musicians in a 
glowing and admirably adjusted comple- 
ment to the soloist’s finely poised revela- 
tion of his own work. Sincerity marked 
every phrase of it, and its directness and 
freedom from technical gasconade were 
a balm to weary ears. 

The work of itself impressed in much 
the same manner as the playing of it. 
Conscious striving for effect was grate- 
fully lacking. Themes were melodious 
without banality; their development ex- 
tended without becoming wearisome; the 
whole effect grave, solemn, meaningful, 
without morbidity or lachrymose ex- 
aggeration. The orchestra played Char- 
pentier’s chameleonic “Impressions of 
Italy” charmingly. The solo serenade 
was a thing of velvet as sung, voce pas- 
tosa, by the viola of Rene Pollain. 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings, good work but essentially aca- 
demic, and Grainger’s children’s march, 
“Over the Hills and Far Away,” as 
fancy-free as the Elgar work was not, 
were other numbers. ie A 





Thursday’s Matinée 


Percy Grainger’s playing of the Grieg 
Concerto and his delectakle “Over the 
Hills and Far Away”, which carried 
away the audience a week earlier, de- 
lighted another throng at the New York 
Symphony concert in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday afternoon of last week. Mr. 
Damrosch began the day with an ade- 
quate presentation of the “Jupiter” 
Symphony, which seems scheduled for a 
run just now. He revived also Elgar’s 
“Introduction and Allegro” for strings, 
neglected for many years. This composi- 
tion is distinguished for its abundance 
of excellent counterpoint and scarcity of 
excellent music. However, it was en- 
thusiastically performed. H. ¥. FP. 





Practical Courses for Organists at the 
Guilmant School 


Dr. William C. Carl is introducing 
several important practical: features in 
the work at the Guilmant Organ School 
this season, to be personally conducted 
by him. Periods have been assigned to 
the various features, and these will in- 
clude: How to play an effective wed- 
ding service; the funeral service; inci- 
dental music in the regular church serv- 
ice; the Episcopal service; the canticles; 
chants and responses; the accompani- 
ment of oratorios; how to arrange a mu- 
sical service, etc. These classes will 
continue throughout the season. The en- 
rollment this season is the largest in 
many years. The classes of Clement R. 
Gale and Warren R. Hedden are com- 
pletely filled, and Dr. Carl’s private 
work at the organ has grown to tremen- 
dous proportions. Willard Irving Nev- 


ins, also a member of the faculty, is do- 
ing a large amount of work. There has 
never been such a demand for organ 
study at the Guilmant School as now, 
and the majority of the advanced stu- 
om have been assigned to church posi- 
ions. 
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BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
WINS APPROBATION 


Young Pianist Is Heard To 
Advantage In Aeolian 
Hall Recital 


Beryl Rubinstein gave his first New 
York recital of the present season on 
Friday evening, Nov. 21, at Aeolian 
Hall. This richly gifted pianist, one of 
the young masters of our day, proved 
himself once more an artist capable of 


fine performances, for he is endowed 
with the powers that go to make a pia- 
nist of the highest type. He has a tech- 
nical equipment that is noteworthy in 
every sense, real musical feeling and a 
nice sense of values. Precision and clean- 
cut phrasing add to his playing and 
with it all is a modesty of bearing that 
is as gratifying as it is unusual in a 
young artist. 

His best playing last week was done in 
the Fugue of Bach’s great G Minor— 
the Prelude lost something through a 
certain faltering and rigid quality—the 
second book of the Brahms-Paganini 





- Variations and his Chopin group, which 


comprised the F Major Nocturne, the 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 6, which was re- 
demanded, the A Flat Prelude and the 
big Polonaise, Op. 53. There were 
praise worthy things, too, in his reading 
of the Beethoven “Appassionata,” espe- 
cially in the final Allegro ma non trop- 
po. Mr. Rubinstein’s performance of the 
first movement suffered from too highly 
contrasted dynamics and accents; and 
his rubato treatment of the second 
theme! 

He introduced three of his own com- 
positions in his final group, a “Gui- 
tarre,’ “The Man in the Moon” and 
“Uncle Remus” and in them had a con- 
spicuous success. His creative talent is 
a fine one; especially did we like the 
“Guitarre” and “The Man in the Moon,” 
the second a fanciful bit, quite original 
in plan and execution. His closing num- 
bers were the “Feux-Follets” and “Maz- 
eppa” of Liszt. The audience was large, 
and applauded Mr. Rubinstein heartily 
throughout the program. Encores were 
granted at the end. A. W. K. 


Muzio, Kingston and Seidel Are Wildly 
Applauded at Metropolitan 


The Sunday evening atmosphere of the 
Metropolitan Opera House was stirred 
unusually on the evening of Nov. 30. 
Toscha Seidel’s vivid temperament burnt 
its way through the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo to the tumultuously-expressed de- 
light of the hearers. The technical 





act, 
achievements of this remarkable yo 
Russian artist were almost as brilliant] 
displayed as his temperamental] disti “ 
tion. Morgan Kingston sang the 
“Ridi, Pagliacci” and a group of smalj ; 
numbers in his best manner. Claudia 
Muzio sang the “Depuis le Jour” fror 
“Louise” in a manner not only seldom 
oes in the Metropolitan, but Pe 
where else. Such finished phrasing aa 
luscious tone, such an exquistely-re 
strained abandon of feeling it is seldon 
one’s joy to hear. Richard Hageman ri 
companied most effectively, taking the 
place of Willy Eyroler, and the orchestra 
under his baton gave satisfactory read. 
ings of the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie 
No. 14, and the “Patrie” Overture of 
Bizet. Harry Kaufman was at the pian 
for Mr. Seidel, and Evelyn Hatteras 
played Mr. Kingston’s accompaniments 
CP. 





MISS LUCCHESE’S DEBUT 





Youthful Soprano Offers Ambitious Pro. 
gram in Aeolian Hall 


Josephine Lucchese debuted in Aeolian 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon of lag 
week. She is a youthful soprano of 
coloratura aspirations, and her name 
has for some weeks appeared jp 
advertisements affixed with the com. 
forting phrase, “the singer of hap- 
piness.” It was probably to emphasize 
the joy of the occasion that the Aeolian 
Hall platform was ornamented with 
growing plants and festooned with green 
things. Gilbert’s “bless you, it all de. 
pends,” might be invoked with reference 
to the happiness and yet a song called 
“Happiness” did actually end the pro- 
gram Miss Lucchese dispensed. At an 
rate she was passionately applauded by 
a friendly audience. 

Her program promised not only songs 
by Pergolesi, Paesiello, Schubert, Bizet, 
Grieg and many, many more, but the 
second aria of the Queen of the Night 
in “Magic Flute,” the “Come per me ge- 
reno” from “Sonnambula,” the “Char- 
mant Oiseau” of David, Eckert’s ‘Swed- 
ish Echo Song,” the florid song from 
“Les Filles de Cadix!” Programs pre- 
served from a half century back prove 
that Jenny Lind was seldom as gener- 
ous. The venturesome Miss _ Lucchese 
exhibited a little voice, pretty enough 
within certain limits, and, in the music 
of Mozart, an ability to emit tiny staccati 
at record velocity. Her work in smooth 
cantilena, however, suggested urgent 
need for more careful study. H.F.P. 





Josef Hofmann, pianist, gave a largely 
attended recital recently in the Van 
Curler Theater, Schenectady, N. Y,, 
under the local management of Ben 
Franklin. 





GARRISON, CHALMERS 
AND DONAHUE SCORE 





American Artists Delight 
Large Audience at the 
Manhattan 


The third concert of Gretchen Dick’s 
All American Series was given at the 
Manhattan Opera House on the after- 
noon of Dec. 7, before a large audience. 
The artists were Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano; Thomas Chalmers, baritone, who 
replaced Emilio de Gogorza, who was 


unable to appear, and Lester Donahue, 
ianist. Mr. Donahue did his best work 
in an Etude by Bortkiewiez. 
Mr. Chalmers offered the prologue to 
Ponchielli’s “The Prodigal Son” and 
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sang delightfully, with great beauty of 
tone and a clarity of enunciation that 
was a joy to the ear. For his second 
group he offered an Italian number and 
two Negro spirituals. All were well 
done, though why an artist of Mr. Chal- 
mers’s caliber should have chosen the 
encores he did is difficult to understand. 
“Down by the Campfire” is a better song 
than either and is in the same category. 
Miss Garrison has not yet recovet 
from her recent and serious disability. 
Her matchless legato, though, was as 
wonderful as ever and her enunciation 
something to marvel at. It might be un- 
fair to the other artists to say that she 
“walked away with the program,” but 
as a matter of fact, that is exactly what 
happened. J. A. H. 


—— 
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New Orleans Opera House, Scene of 


Glorious Triumphs, Now a Mass of Ruins 








After Historic Record, Old 
Playhouse Burns to Ground 
_—Stage Where Patti, Con- 
stantino, Martin and Others 
Won First American Plaud- 
its—Fire Followed Rehear- 
sal of Present Company— 
Season to Be Continued at 
Athenaeum — Plan New 
Building on Same Site 


EW ORLEANS, Dec. 5.—New Or- 
N leans suffered a great blow to its 


nusical prestige in the destruction of the | 


famous French Opera House in the early 
norning of Dec. 4, as previously reported 
in these columns. The structure was 
completely destroyed, only the walls re- 
maining, and a portion of them went 
jown. Besides the destruction of the 
building a library of operas valued at 
about $10,000 and the costumes and scen- 
ery of the troupe and the house were de- 
stroyed, and the total loss is estimated 
approximately at $300,000. The building 
ig owned by the Tulane University 
Educational Fund, and it is believed that 
present costs would require $250,000 to 
$300,000 to rebuild the structure, al- 
though the building itself, built years 


‘ago, cost only about $80,000. 


The New Orleans Grand Opera Com- 
pany was presenting since Nov. 11 grand 
and lighter French opera with a troupe 
brought from Paris by M. Verande, im- 
presario. > 

The rehearsal for “La Navarraise 
and “I Pagliacci” had ended at half-past 
twelve on the morning of Dec. 4. Violins 
were encased, other instruments left on 
the pupitres, and the weary orchestra re- 
tied to neighboring cafés for a nibble. 
The watchman made his round and the 
concierge barred the artists’ entrance on 
the Rue Toulouse. Giulio Bramucci and 
Mario Mazzini, both members of the or- 
thestra, repaired to the Café Maumus 
fr coffee and conversation. Issuing 
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When Fire Destroyed the Famous French Opera House in New Orleans on Dec. 4 


therefrom at 2.30 a. m., they saw smoke 
curling from the windows on the second 
floor of the building. The custodian was 
aroused by Bramucci and Mazzini, who 
knocked in his door and rushed forward 
to save such instruments as were at hand. 
Their good work is noteworthy; the harp 
and basses, drums and other instruments 
were saved without a scratch. Unfortu- 
nately, several wind and reed instru- 
ments, closed in the cases of the basses 
and harp, were lost, there being no time 
to search the unwieldy boxes. 

Louis P. Verande, impresario, was 
called to the scene and showed the cour- 
age and forethought of a real man. He 
saved the scores of “La Navarraise,” 
“Carmen” and “I Pagliacci” and several 
trunks of clothing, being prevented from 
doing more by the firemen, who barred 
his further entrance into the doomed pile. 
The scores of “L’Enfant Prodigue” and 
“Mélisande” arrived Wednesday. Mme. 
Caro Lucas, the beloved contralto, has 
general sympathy in the loss of her en- 
tire wardrobe and stage jewels, valued at 
$50,000. Milhau, Paulus, Weldon and 
Mlle. Ladd lost their costumes and Mlle. 
Rezia her collection of jewels. The much 
admired new scenery, musical scores, 
properties, etc., are a total loss. The 
building, estimated to be worth $250,000, 
was insured only for $25,000. ; 

A scene of formal débuts, of glorious 
artistic triumphs, of the Passion Play, 
of the brilliant Carnival balls, of 
recherché events of divers natures, the 


French Opera House was the centre of 


local pride. It was built in 1859, Gallier 
& Esterbrook being the architects. The 
harmony of the structure recommended 
it to architects everywhere and the in- 
terior was considered more artistic and 
better balanced than even the Grand 
Opera house in Paris. Its baignoirs, 
loges grillées, proscenium loges and the 
gay horseshoe offered every opportun'ty 
for brilliant audiences. In its secondes 
the less affluent sat, proclaiming these 
the best seats in the house from the 
point of sound. In the troisiéme and 
quatriéme the marvelous acoustics still 
held good and encouraged artisans and 
servants to thorough enjoyment of the 
local taste for music. Its foyer, hung in 
mirrors and crimson velvet, and bowery 
with palms, was a sumptuous place for 
conversation between the acts and was to 
have soon been the scene of a great 


‘penefit for the fatherless children of 


France, through the good offices of Mme. 
Hugues de la Vergne and the opera com- 
any. 
" This is the third French Opera House 
to burn in New Orleans, on the same 
site. Adelina Patti was a member of the 
resident opera company of 1860-61, then 
being eighteen years old, and scored suc- 
cess in “Le Pardon de Ploermel,” in 
which she made her début; in “Traviata,” 
“Trovatore,” ‘Romeo and _ Juliette,” 
“Robert le Diable” and “Les Hugue- 
nots,” that fateful opera, usually the 
premiére of the season, and destined to 
be the last ever given on this stage. Be- 
sides Patti, Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, Con- 


stantino and Riccardo Martin won their 
first American plaudits on this stage; 
here, also, the first American perform- 
ances of Reyer’s “Sigurd and Salambo” 
were presented; Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” 
“Herodiade,” “Esclarmonde” and “Don 
Quichotte;” Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delila;” Giordano’s “Siberia;” Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba.” It was New Orleans 
that introduced French and Italian opera 
to America. It was New Orleans-which 
in 1790 first established opera perma- 
nently in this country, when Washington 
was still President! 

Early Thursday morning, following 
the fire, the famed old Antoine’s restau- 
rant, the center of operatic life in New 
Orleans, held a meeting of artists and 
management, Harry Brunswick Loeb 
and Louis P. Verande having no difficulty 
in convoking them, for they had spent- 
the hours of dawn watching the historic 
building destroyed. When Mr. Loeb an- 
nounced to the stockholders that the com- 
pany and orchestra were ready to keep 
that very evening’s engagement, singing 
the double bill rehearsed, there was a 
shout and the reaction brought tears to 
the eyes of strong men. There were no 
hysterics, no fine speeches. Loeb and 
Verande simply faced their difficulties 
squarely and their artists stood by them. 
It would have been a great memory for 
New Orleans to have continued her sea- 
son uninterruptedly despite the universal 
tragedy of her fire, but the stockholders 
preferred that there be an interval of 
two days, when it was promised that the 
season’s program will go on without a 
jar. Every member of the company and 
orchestra was present the same evening 
at the Athenaeum, in testimony of their 
intention to stand by the management. 
Mme. Edith De Lys offered to give a 
concert for the benefit of those artists 
who had lost their wardrobes; every 
singer announced willingness to work 
night and day to restore the opera on its 
former basis. The entente between Loeb, 
Verande and the personnel of the com- 
pany is one of the remarkable features 
of this disaster. 

Tickets for the Saturday evening per- 
formance went on sale at once and the 
performance will be a gala avent, with 
emotion stirred in every listener and the 
community at large welded into closest 
harmony by its common sorrow. 

About five years ago the building was 
offered for sale, and for fear that it 
might be sacrificed and torn down, a 
wealthy New Orleans citizen purchased 
it and donated it to the Tulane Educa- 
tional Fund. Steps will probably be 
taken by the citizens of New Orleans to 
erect an auditorium for grand opera and 
other presentation on the same ground. 
Mayor Behrman at once advocated such 
a move and has promised to aid if one 
is started. As the mayor has been very 
successful in every great civic movement, 
it is expected that a sufficient fund can 
be raised. a. B. 8. 


Many Appearances Booked for Reed 
Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 


Reed Miller returned last week from a 
tour of four weeks, having been heard 
successfully in Shamokin, Harrisburg, 
Johnstown, Kane, Greensburg, Greenville 
and Beaver Falls, Pa.; Fairmount, W. Va., 
and Akron, O. Mr. Miller is booked for 
recitals in Utica and Amsterdam in De- 
cember and will be soloist in Handel’s 
“Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn 
Society at Boston at Christmas time. 
Both Mr. Miller and his wife, Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, are engaged as 
soloists in the performance of the “Mes- 
siah” to be given on Dec. 27 by the Co- 
lumbia University Chorus. From Jan. 6 
to Feb. 5 they go on a tour of the West, 
appearing in many States. 
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NEW LUMINARIES 
MAKE DEBUTS IN 
CHICAGO’S OPERA 


[Continued from page 1] 
exquisitely, and for several minutes the 
applause of the audience halted the opera, 
until she repeated the air. Mme. Marie 
Claessens, Emma Noe, Nicolay, Defrere 
and Trevisan completed the cast of prin- 
cipals. It was one of the most brilliant 
nights of the season. 

Aida 

With the performance of “Aida” given 
last Saturday evening, the second week of 
the present engagement came to a bril- 
liant and impressive close. This opera 
with Rosa Raisa, Alessandro  Dolci, 
Cyrene Van Gordon, Rimini, Arimondi, 
Lazzari and Noe in the cast, had a fine 
production, especially from the vocal 
standpoint. Of unusually fine caliber was 
the singing of Rosa Raisa, whose Aida 
characterization is one which rivals that 
of any of her predecessors and outlines 
all of the later dramatic sopranos. She 
gave not only a very excellent vocal in- 
terpretation, but also acted the réle with 
warmth and dramatic force. Dolci’s 
Rhadames was also an eminent portrayal, 
his singing of the “Celeste Aida” aria 
being a noteworthy artistic feat. Rim- 
ini as Amonasro always creates a decided 
impression; Arimondi is excellently cast 
as The King, and Cyrene Van Gordon has 
made Amneris a stunning royal per- 
sonage. De Angelis conducted the work 
most creditably, a pleasant feature being 
the revised ballet, which, as danced by 
Mlle. Ludmilla and the corps de ballet, 
was novel and picturesque. 

A special Sunday afternoon perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “‘The Masked Ball,” 
brought a change of opera singers into 
the cast, Lillian Eubank taking the rdle 
of Amelia and Marie Claessens assuming 
the réle of Ulrica. In both instances the 
shift was a decided improvement. The 
rest of the cast, including Bonci as Ric- 
cardo, a réle which admirably suits this 
fine lyric tenor; Galeffi as Renato, Ari- 
mondi and Nicolay as the two villains, 
Myrna Sharlow as Oscar, were all again 
at their best and the production as a 
whole was a very meritorious one. 


“La Nave” Performed Again 


Montemezzi’s opera “La Nave” was the 
Monday evening bill, and again did Rosa 
Raisa assume the difficult réle of Basil- 
iola, with that consummate artistry and 
powerful vocal utterance which char- 
acterized the first production. Alessandro 
Dolci likewise sang the tenor role of 
Marco Gratico with commendable expres- 
sion, tone volume and power. Giacomo 
Rimini has not so much of a grateful 
singing role, but one which requires 
dramatic ability and he made a striking 
figure as Sergio Gratico. 

Arimondi, Rogerson, Defrere, Lazzari 
and Noe all did their small parts well, 
and Montemezzi conducted. 

It is indeed a hard task to decide 
whether the réle of Thais or that of Jean 
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Mr. Fred High, known everywhere in 
Chautauqua circles, says: “ ‘Love's Sunset’ is 
a song that will live --- the lyric is as poetic 
ane ae lofty ia, sentiment a some of the 
ongs o avid --- it i ‘Si 
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This great love song will be universally 
popular. e music is irresistibly appealing 
and the lyric is unsurpassed anywhere. 
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melody worthy of the lyric by Warren Ariail. 
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Ariail’s inspiring lyric has great poetic 
charm and ,Brennen’s music, says usical 
Courier, is “altogether pleasing.” 
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in the “Jongieur de Notre Dame” is the 
greatest of Mary Garden’s operatic por- 
traits. In both Massenet’s operas she 
stands alone as the unexcelled, un- 
equalled exponent of these réles, and into 
her performance of Jean last Tuesday 
evening, the only production of Mas- 
senet’s “Jongleur” listed for the season, 
she gave an exquisite artistic limnent 
of this medieval mountebank. The house 
rose to the exemplary performance and 
Miss Garden achieved a_ veritable 
triumph. ‘ 

Hector Dufranne’s Boniface was, as in 
the many times he has presented this 
droll character, up to his former repre- 
sentations and he had a personal suc- 
cess with his rendition of the legend of 
“The Sage Brush.” Huberdeau as the 
Prior, Defrere as the Musician Monk, 
Nicolay as the Sculptor, Warnery as the 
Poet and Lazzari as the Painter made 
up an excellent ensemble and Marcel 
Charlier exceeded himself in conducting 
this opera with elegance and refinement. 

Tuesday evening brought a repetition 
of “La Bohéme” followed by the ballet- 
pantomime “Boudour” by Felix Borow- 
ski. Evelyn Herbert, the young American 
lyric soprano, emphasized her evident 
vocal and histrionic talents ‘with her sec- 
ond performance of the réle of Mimi. 
She was much encouraged by the favor 
of the audience and was recalled many 
times during the evening. Alessandro 
Bonci as Rodolfo repeated his highly ar- 
tistic impersonation of the poet, Rimini 
was admirable as Marcel, Pavloska gave 
a peppery temperamental characteriza- 
tion of Musetta, and Defrere, Lazzari, 
Trevisan and Daddi again helped make 
the opera a complete artistic success. De 
Angelis conducted. 

The ballet-pantomime was conducted by 
the composer, Mr. Borowski, who found 
himself much freer in intention and in 
direction than at the premiére of his work 
“Boudour,” and so the musical part of 
the ballet came in for greater concise- 
ness, wider sweep of its melodic contents 
and more definiteness in point of inter- 
pretation. ; 

There are some very fine passages in 
the music, especially the march movement 
and the love episodes. Pavley, Oukrain- 
sky and Pearl Lloyd, the stars of the 
ballet, put forth some remarkable danc- 
ing and posing. Borowski was given a 
hearty welcome when he came forth to 
conduct the work. 


Concerts of the Week 


The week’s concerts were conspicuous 
for the recital of Jascha Heifetz, who 
came to Orchestra Hall last Sunday af- 
ternoon; for the first of three chamber 
music concerts by the Flonzaley String 
Quartet at the Blackstone Theater, last 
Sunday afternoon, and for the recital of 
Isolde Menges, the English violinist, at 
Kimball Hall on the same day. 

There was also an interesting concert 
given last Monday evening at Orchestra 
Hall by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Ampico Reproducing Piano and 
Leo Ornstein, pianist, as auditor and 
soloist. A vocal ‘recital by Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto at the Ziefeld Theater, 
last Wednesday morning, under Carl D. 
Kinsey’s management, the sixty-sixth in 
his series, and concerts by the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra, Thursday evening, 
under Morgan L. Eastman, and by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’ under 


Frederick Stock at Orchestra Hall last 
Friday afternoon made up the seven 
days’ quota of musical events outside of 
the opera performances. 

Jascha Heifetz crowded Orchestra Hall 
to the very last seat with an attentive 
and appreciative audience. He was in 
his usually fine artistic condition, and his 
performance of such pieces as the Cesar 
Franck A Major Sonata, and the Scotch 
Fantasie by Bruch, again emphasized all 
the remarkable accomplishments of the 
young virtuoso. 

His imperturbability, his remarkably 
smooth and refined tone, his musical 
taste, were all in evidence, and though 
toward the last of the Bruch composition 
he broke a string, without any fuss or 


_ hesitation, he continued and- completed 


the number excellently. 

Samuel Chotzinoff was the accompanist 
and showed pianistic and musicianly 
qualities, playing the last movement of 
the sonata brilliantly. 

The Flonzaley Quartet represents what 
is foremost in chamber music organiza- 
tions in the country and its concert found 
many admirers at the Blackstone Theater. 
These artists played the D Major Quar- 
tet, Op. 76, No. 5, of Haydn with their 
usual unanimity of musical intention, 
with fine gradations of tone and with 
classic style. Smetana’s “From My Life” 
preceded two pieces for string quartet 
composed by Victor Herbert and dedicat- 
ed to the Flonzaleys. An encore was 
added to this program. 

Isolde Menges at Kimball Hall in a 
long and varied program of violin selec- 
tions emphasized the very good impres- 
sion which this young violinist made at 
her appearance here last year. A virile, 
warm tone, a-refinement of musical art, 
and a comprehensive command of the 
mechanics of her instrument were salient 
traits in her recital. Eileen Beattie, who 
played for Miss Menges last year again 
accompanied her admirably. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Federick Stock, conductor, Leo Ornstein, 
pianist, and the Ampico Reproducing 
Piano, co-operated in an interesting con- 
cert last Monday evening at Orchestra 
Hall. A feature of the program was the 
counterfeit fo Mr. Ornstein’s playing of 
the first movement of the D Minor Con- 
certo by Rubinstein, as presented by the 
Ampico and the Orchestra. The repro- 
duction of this well-known excerpt from 
the Rubinstein concerto was a remark- 
able exhibition of mechanical ingenuity. 
The Mozart Symphony in E Flat, the F 
Sharp Nocturne by Chopin, played by 
Mr. Ornstein and then repeated by the 
Ampico, “Impressions of Chinatown” an 
Ornstein composition of the particular 
idiom for which this pianist-composer is 
known, the XIII Hungarian Rhapsody by 
Liszt, and the “Marche Slav,” by Tchai- 
kovsky, completed the program. 

Carl D. Kinsey’s sixty-sixth recital 
brought to Chicago notice Charlotte 
Peegé, an Eastern contralto, who was 
heard in a program of songs at the 
Ziegfeld Theater last Wednesday morn- 
ing. Miss Peegé displayed fine musical 
taste in the building of her program 
which contained some old Italian airs 
and several interesting groups by Grieg, 
Rachmaninoff and American composers. 
She displayed also a voice which has a 
low range, deep and fine, and an inter- 
pretative talent. Her diction was espe- 
cially noteworthy in the three songs by 
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Gri She disclosed al PM. - 
rieg. she disclosed also a musi 
derstanding and poise. An ion » 


balek supplied efficient accompaniments 
Bloch Poems Played 4 


‘Harry Weisbach, the ul 

master of the Chicago Bington, Orne 

tra was the soloist of the organizatio > 

its concert last Friday afternoon sla at 
three movements from the “Symphont 
Espagnole,” with agreeable musica] take 

with tone brilliance and with technical 
proficiency. Two poems, “Winter” — 
“Spring” by Ernest Bloch, the Swiss Ba 
poser, were placed for the first time = 
Chicago, on the program, and the § 
“Winter” found especial favor. [t = 

the unmistakable idiomatic marks which 

are distinctive of Bloch’s writings aa 

its instrumental combinations, its shee 
phere, and its themes, all stamp it pap 

fine piece of symphonic writing, The 
second “Spring” is lighter in character 

and less impressive in its construction 

The orchestra was superb in its perform. 

ance of the “Freischiitz” Overture rl 
Weber and in the fourth Symphony } 
Tchaikovsky. y 

_ Richard Czerwonky, the eminent vio. 
linist, conductor and composer, gave an 
entertaining recital of violin musie jp 
Elgin, Ill., playing among other selec. De 
tions a group of his own compositions 

At the joint recital which Mr. Czer. 
wonky gave with Christine Langenham lial 
at Wood’s Theater, he made an especial Ed 
hit with the A Minor Variations by 
Paganini, and also four original com- 
positions. MAURICE ROSENFELD, ber 





Minnesota Music Teachers Adopt Pro. cou 
gressive Series suc 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 1.—The Board of 
Examiners of the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Association, at a dinner, Nov. fm 
17, passed a resolution adopting the Pro- poe 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons as the 
standard whereby the high schools of 
Minnesota could accredit the outside mm 
study of music. It further provides that fm 
teachers who have passed the various § 
normal examination provided by this ahe; 
series shall be granted the Licentiate, | 
Associate and Fellowship degrees of the 
Association, the series being thereby 
accepted as the full equivalent of the 
State Association Examination. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In Chicago we have to record the bril- 
jant début in Giordano’s “Feodora,” of 
fiward Johnson, an American tenor, 
and the successful début of Evelyn Her- 
pert in “Bohéme,” a young girl who re- 
wived all her musical education in this 
country. We have also to record the 
success of Felix Borowski’s Ballet Pan- 
tomime “Boudour,” produced by Cam- 
panini. At about the same time we have 
to record the success of a symphonic 
pen by Charies Tomlinson Griffes, 
which was played the other day by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mon- 


teux. 

Surely the Americans are coming 
ahead if you will only give them a 
chance, which is all that has ever been 
pleaded for by their best friends. 
when I speak of Americans I use the 
tem in the broad sense, to include all 
those, whether of foreign birth, descent, 
ornot, who are here permanently to earn 
their bread by music. 

Johnson’s success was expected. 

With regard to Borowski, he was not 
much known outside Chicago, where, 
however, he had long been regarded as 
me of the most capable and conscientious 
of the musical critics. 

Griffes, who, by the bye, I believe hails 
from Tarrytown, a suburb sf New York, 
evidently found favor with all the crit- 
ies, and that is a wholly new attitude. 
He was born in Elmira, N. Y., just 
thirty-five years ago. 

It must be hard for some of them who 

have insisted not alone that there is no 
such person as an American composer 
but that there never will be, to have to 
record such a success as Mr. Griffes evi- 
dently won. 
; Richard Aldrich said in the Times that 
the introduction and earlier pages of 
he work show imagination and inven- 
ion. The music is quite free in the 
iructure, and while in certain passages 
he orchestration seems somewhat tenta- 
lve, there is much that is successful in 
tchness and brilliancy. It was much 
nplauded.” 

Rawling of the Evening World wrote 
hat “the composition is rich in imagina- 
ton, poetic, full-blooded and as -fascin- 

ng as it is worthy.” 

Vernon of the Tribune—lI say it is Ver- 
wn and not Krehbiel because he calls 
«music “a success” and that “it dis- 

YS exceptional merit.” 

\ érnon also says that “he is that rare 
id, an American composer, with imag- 
lution, the gift of expression, pro- 
Wineed originality, and although he has 
tidied abroad his music is neither an 

0 of Berlin or of Paris. His music 
aa and fascinated.” 
tyreker in the World said something 

ttouches strongly on what I have been 

“aching all along, when he whote: 

Think of it! Up the state was a mod- 
. acher of piano and all the while he 
ped a despairing fingering for hope- 

Pupils his brain cells made darkly 
aputicent pictures of the secret alpha 

of the English poet’s dome of pleas- 
urthermore, this young tone poet 
yesed the art and the imagination.” 
gpl there you have it! There you 
fe all that I and others have pleaded 
tly or years, namely, that we have in 

teat country Of ours plenty of tal- 


Se 


And 


ented composers, composers with power, 

imagination, musical ability, if you will 
only give them a hearing. But just so 
long as you deny them a hearing, why, 
in the first place, should they compnse? 
Does it not appeal to anybody’s common 
sense that in this great mixture of all 
races which we have in this country we 
should be impotent when it comes to 
musical composition, after we had shown 
that we can produce shining lights as 
inventors, architects, poets, writers, 
painters, financiers, athletes, doctors, 
dentists, not to forget the American 
woman, with the combined ability of 
raising a family, being prominent in so- 
ciety and also doing splendid public 
work? 

If you want to appreciate the situa- 
tion, the wonderful change that has 
come over the scene, just look up some 
of the programs of say ten years ago, 
see how many American names you can 
find, whether in the concerts of sym- 
phony orchestras or piano recitals or 
song recitals by artists. Then take up 
the programs of to-day and see the dif- 
ference. — 

* * cd 

Archie Bell, the talented musical critic 
of the Cleveland Leader, contrasts the 
manner in which Geraldine Farrar and 
Mme. Alda were received in his city. 
While Mme. Alda accomplished, as he 
says, a triumph, her audience was not as 
large as it should have been. On the 
other hand, Farrar drew an overflowing 
house. 

The point which Archie Bell makes is 
that this proves an indifferent musical 
taste on the part of the public. “ The 
vogue of Farrar,” he states, “is due to 
the fact that she is a tremendous adver- 
tiser; that is, she appears in spectacular 
motion pictures and otherwise never per- 
mits an opportunity to pass when she 
might call attention to herself. The re- 
sult is a tremendous curiosity to see and 
hear her, but when the hall is packed she 
gives a musical exhibition that is not only 
disappointing but vocally absurd from a 
diva of her world-wide reputation.” 

I cannot quite agree with Bell in this 
matter, though I will admit that curiosi- 
ty, as Barnum once said, has a far great- 
er drawing power than real talent. That 
much is certain. But, I would temper 
Bell’s criticism of Mme. Farrar by stat- 
ing that I think the operatic rather than 
the concert stage is where she shines 
best. She may not be singing as well to- 
day as she did. She has been before the 
public some time. That is all true. It is 
also true that she has never lost an op- 
portunity to advertise herself, and let 
me say she has done this with consum- 
mate skill. She understands her public, 
and what is more, she understands just 
the kind of stuff that the papers will 
swallow, bait, hook and sinker. And 
while this has subjected her to consider- 
able criticism at the hands of many, in- 
cluding myself, it has worked, and her 
vogue is tremendous. 

With regard to the popularity she “has 
won through the movies, that I consider 
wholly legitimate, for in a number of 
the screen pictures which I have seen, 
she displayed a dramatic ability of the 
first order. I do not think anything in 
the film world, by anyone, can pass her 
“Jeanne d’Arec.” Truly, in one or two 
places she posed too much, but that 
might have been the stage manager. 
But take it as a whole, it was a won- 
derful performance. 

At any rate, success justifies the 
means, I suppose. And from that point 
of view La Geraldine must be accredited 
with having accomplished her end. She 
is, if box office receipts can tell the story, 
the most popular member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, bar none ex- 
cept Caruso. And the female portion 
of Young America is squarely at her 
back from one end of the country to the 
other. 

As for Mme. Alda, she has won her 
way to the heights literally by the hard- 
est kind of hard work, and barring a 
certain eccentricity of costume, which I 
understand shocked the dear Philadel- 
phia ladies almost to the fainting point 
the other day, she has never endeavored 
to win popularity by the methods that 
Farrar has known 50 yell how to use. 

The growth of the interest in music 
is nationwide. In New York alone last 
Sunday it was estimated that over 25.000 
people went to hear music of the first 
class, not counting the minor events. 
There was Fritz Kreisler at Carnegie 
Hall, with a jammed house and an ova- 
tion. There was Guiomar Novaes, the 
Brazilian star of the first magnitude, 
with another crowded house, at the Ritz. 
At the Manhattan Opera House there 
was a crowd to hear the third concert 
by American artists, which included 
Mabel Garrison, whose vogue is.becom- 
ing greater every day, Thomas Chalmers, 
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the well-known baritone, and Lester 
Donahue, the pianist. Then there was 
Yvette Guilbert at the Maxine Elliott, in 
French ballads, with a big audience. At 
the Metropolitan Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
the pianist, with Marie Sundelius and 
Pasquale Amato, drew a packed house. 
At Aeolian Hall in the afternoon, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, the Russian composer- 
pianist, had an enthusiastic audience, 
while in the evening at the Hippodrome, 
the Philharmonic, led by Stransky, gave 
to another packed house a splendid pro- 
gram, which included Mischa Elman, the 
violin virtuoso, who carried the public 
away to such an extent that he was re- 
called no end of times. 

Now here is a single record of one day 
in New York, not counting the minor 
concerts and the fine musical services 
in many of our churches, and it gives 
you some idea of the growth of interest 
in music, especially when you remem- 
ber that scarcely a generation ago such 
an amount of music in New York would 
have been simply impossible, that is, if 
the musicians expected to get paid for 
their work. 

* * * 

While writing on the subject of this 
embarras of musical riches, it suggests 
to me to refer again to the positively 
horrible job which it throws upon the 
poor musical critics who even with as- 
sistants are called upon “to cover,” as 
it is called; so many different events that 
it is almost impossible for them to do 
them all justice. Do you wonder that 
our dear friend Finck, when he recently 
had the choice whether he should hear 
Josef Lhévinne’s piano recital or the 
first production of “Aphrodite,” rumors 
of whose immorality had preceded its 
premiére, went to “Aphrodite,” as a re- 
laxation, of course, and not because any- 
thing of the improper would attract 
nam His mind is t:o well balanced for 
that. 

Lhévinne, by the bye, is generally con- 
ceded to have broadened out, though 
when he was here before he showed that 
he was a virtuoso of the highest dis- 
tinction. 

To return to Finck. Did you read 
his dietetic article in the supplement of 
the New York Evening Post last Satur- 
day, in which he admits that he had bhe- 
come accursed to his friends and came 
near dying by following the Fletcher sys- 
tem of food mastication? But now 
Finck announces that he is a devotee of 
Dr. Kellogg, who has iust published a 
great work on “Colon Hygiene.” Finck 
said that he had become painfully 
emaciated, his complexion was sallow, 
his heart irregular, that he dreaded to 
eat, to travel, to go to a concert or 
opera, that it was only one d—d thing 


after another and he feared the future, 
and that his friends could see death in 
his face and so he could when he looked 
in the mirror. That was ten months 
ago. To-day, says Finck, he is as healthy 
as a mountain trout, as happy as a sky 
lark. He has gained 16 pounds in 16 
weeks, now he sleeps eight or nine hours 
without a break, eats anything he 
pleases, works with zest, longs for a 
trip round the world, and makes an 
infernal nuisance of himself by telling 
everybody he knows—men, women and 
children—about the hygienic methods 
which have in these few months made 
him look and feel years younger. Finck 
in the combination réle of trout and sky 
lark appeals to me. This goes beyond 
mermaids and satyrs! 

And if the regimen and methods which 
have rejuvenated Finck have the virtue 
he says, why not try them on Henderson 
of the Sun, whom Finck loves, and per- 
haps even they might help out dear 
Krehbiel, who has long been in a parlous 
condition. 

* * * 

The production of “Aphrodite,” which 
was supposed to be immoral and so drew 
a crowded house at the opening, re- 
minds me of the first appearance of the 
Russian Ballet at the Century Theatre 
some seasons ago, which enterprise was 
made possible by our good friend Otto 
H. Kahn. While artistically and music- 
ally a great success, it was playing to 
losing houses until some dear old lady 
called the attention of the police, as 
Alan Dale did in ‘the American to 
“Aphrodite,” and insisted that this im- 
proper show should be immediately 
banned from the stage, lest it might 
wreck the morals of New Yorkers. 
What happened? 

Why the very day after the thing got 
into the papers there was a line extend- 
ing round three blocks to get tickets. 
You see, every moral father of a family, 
and even some of the younger members 
of the community, were bound to see for 
themselves whether it was a proper place 
for their wives, mothers, sisters, cousins 
and aunts to go to, all of which resulted 
in the season of the Russian Ballet end- 
ing triumphantly with money galore. 
Seats even in the balcony fetched record 
prices; the speculators jumped in and 
hastened to the scene. All the tickets 
were bought up way ahead and the most 
fabulous prices were paid by the bald 
heads for the front row seats. For there 
is nothing your New Yorker wants to 
settle for himself more than the ques- 
tion of the morality or immorality of a 
public performance. This he does, of 
course, not because of a degraded taste, 
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but from a high sense of honor not to 
permit any one of his family or even of 
his acquaintance to go to a show which 
he himself, having seen, feels called up- 
on to denounce. But his sense of justice 
demands that he should not take any- 
body’s word for it, but should go him- 
self. 
* * * 

For years and years, as you know, we 
have teen positively swamped with crit- 
icism as to our condition of barbarism 
in all matters relating to art, especially 
to music, which criticism came particu- 
larly from Germany, and more particu- 
larly from Berlin. We had no musical 
critics that amounted to anything, said 
the Berliners and the Berlin press. We 
knew nothing about music. We import- 
ed great artists simply frsm pride of 
purse, not because we appreciated them, 
and we did this just as we paid fabulous 
sums for old masters, most of which 
are fakes. 

To those who, like myself, resented 
this attitude, it is certainly exhilarating 
to read that recently Eugene d’Albert 
fled from the production of his opera, 
“The Bull of Olivera,’’ which was given 
at the State Opera in Berlin for the first 
time. D’Albert wrote to the manager as 
follows: 

“After the first act of my opera I 
fled from the house. I could not possi- 
bly countenance such an awful misrep- 
resentation of my work. Please publish 
these lines.” 

Do you recall how Richard Strauss 
not long ago, to ameliorate somewhat 
the horrors of opera production in many 
German cities, suggested that three or 
four cities should get together, combine 
their resources so as to make decent pro- 
ductions and get at least fairly good 
artists. 

Those who have been to Germany—of 
course I mean in the time before the 
war—can tell you that the average Ger- 
man audience can sit through more bad 
singing than any other audience in the 
world. Perhaps it is because they are 
accustomed to it and don’t know any 
better. 

* * * 

The report that that noble woman and 
great artist, Maud Powell, had fainted 
at a concert in St. Louis and that she 
was taken to a hospital after the col- 
lapse, shocked me. A few years ago, 
I happened to meet this dear lady way 
out in Kansas, and she said that she 
enjoyed her public work so much that 
she supposed she would go on till one 
day she dropped. I only hope that her 
trouble may be of short duration. 

Maud Powell is one of the few that 
we cannot afford to lose. What she has 
done in the way of bringing music of 
the finest class to all kinds of out of 
the way places will never be adequately 
understood, even if it be recorded. She, 
indeed, has been a pioneer of all that is 
best. When we add to this her fine 
character, her charming personality, one 
may say with truth that she shines as 
a woman as well as an artist. 

By the bye, the New York Evening 
Sun in an article about her states that 
she was born in 1767. This should make 
dear Maud over 152 years old. And the 
same article states that she accompa- 
nied the Arion Society on tour through 
Austria and Germany in 17892. This is 
looking into the future with a vengeance. 
Evidently the writer of the Sun con- 
siders that a few thousand years hence 
Maud will be reincarnated. 

The truth is that she began her career 
at a very early age, and I believe she 
was scarcely ten when she was violinist 
in a male orchestra. Soon after she was 
taken to Europe, where she studied in 
Paris, Leipsic and Berlin. When she 
came back to New York she played with 
Theodore Thomas’ Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 

* * & 

Arnold Volpe is another of our Amer- 
ican musicians and conductors who is, 
after many years of struggle and trial 
and self-denial, steadily coming into his 
own. His concerts at the Stadium last 
season were very successful. He strug- 
gled along for years as conductor of the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, and partic- 
ularly in training the Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra, an organization 
which has sent out to our leading sym- 
phony orchestras many plavers of excel- 
lence, among them Harry Weisbach, con- 
certmaster for Stock with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. In all this Volpe 
did monumental work. More recently 


he did something which entitles him to 
unstinted praise. That was when he un- 
dertook to conduct a week’s performance 
of Gounod’s “Faust” in Washington with 
local forces. He was so successful that 
I understand he has been asked to con- 
tinue the work and come to Washington 
twice a week during the season and re- 
hearse the chorus, principals and orches- 
tra for some performances of other 
operas. This movement is under the 
auspices of the local Community Opera 
Association. 

Incidentally, Volpe owes a great deal 
to his energetic little wife, who was his 
press agent for years and haunted the 
newspaper offices pleading for recogni- 
tion for her talented husband. Well, 
they have won out and heartily glad of 
it am I. 

* * ok 

To give you an idea how irrepressible 
the talented American girl is, let me 
quote the story told in the New York 
World of Virginia Rea, a Kentucky girl, 
with hazel eyes and black hair, who was 
ambitious to sing in opera. She came 
to New York to seek an engagement. 
She called up William Wade Hinshaw, 
the President of the Society of American 
Singers, who are now giving their third 
season at the Park Theater. Hinshaw 
was just leaving town, according to the 
story, and had no time. So she said: 
“I will sing to you over the telephone.” 
And then over the wire she sang the 
Bell Song from “Lakmé” and Hinshaw. 
was so impressed that he postponed his 
trip and made Miss Rea come to him. 
Then she got a contract and made a suc- 
cess as Beatrice in “Boccacio.” 

When Hinshaw first went into the 
American Singers enterprise it was gen- 
erally understood that that was the fin- 
ish of the organization. But this time 
the prophets proved wrong, for Hinshaw 
is another American who has made good 
in music. His productions have improv- 
ed, they have given opportunity to many 
talented singers, and his third season is 
so successful that the enterprise promis- 
es to be permanent. And when you con- 
sider that it was given in a house which 
had been damned as the morgue of more 
productions than any other amusement 
place in New York City, you can get an 
idea of what Hinshaw had to face. 

The burning of the noted French 
Opera House in New Orleans brings to 
mind the fact that this historic edifice 
was the scene for successful opera in the 
earliest days of operatic history in this 
country. Did you know that a company 
imported from Paris gave French opera 
in New Orleans as far back as 1791? 
And here many works of Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, Auber and Mozart had their first 
performance in America. Prevost was 
one of the earlier conductors. 

Did you know that all the stage setting 
and costumes used at the first produc- 
tion of “Aida” in Cairo, to celebrate the 
opening of the Suez Canal, were used at 
the performance of that opera in New 
Orleans? 

Here it was, too, that the great Mardi 
Gras ball was always held, to which only 
the élite in New Orleans society were 
invited. I went to one once. I got over 
it, but never was the same afterwards. 

I believe that you published a history 
of the opera house a few years ago. 

By the bye, Patti appeared there in 
“Dinorah” and made a phenomenal hit. 

One fact, however, has been brought 
out by the burning of this ancient edifice, 
though it was not the first opera house 
in New Orleans, and that is that the 
birth place of opera, as such, was in 
New Orleans, not in New York, al- 
though I believe that a venture had been 
made in New York in the way back 
period when a London company produced 
the Beggar’s Opera, with all kinds of in- 
terpolated songs, though some have 
claimed that this was done in Philadel- 
phia before that. 

ok * * 

There is a very sincere musician and 
teacher by the name of Frederick 
Schlieder, at one time President of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A few days ago Schlieder de- 
livered an address before several hun- 
dred members of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association. The result of his 
address was that a press report was sent 
out to the effect that “there is, after all, 
very little difference between Beethoven’s 
‘Moonlight Sonata’ and a succulent sir- 
loin steak. Both are enjoyed primarily 
through the medium of the stomach.” 
This is the statement attributed to 
Schlieder. Schlieder is also credited 


with saying that “the consciousness of 
the basic tone of the scale is felt in the 
solar plexus.” 

After the meeting it is said crowds of 
men and women musicians’ were seen 
Some were holding 


talking together. 


their ears, others had their hands on 
their hearts. The benighted teachers up 
to that night thought that it was through 
the instrumentality of those organs that 
~~ had been enjoying music all their 
ives. 

At any rate, had Schlieder presented 
before a body of sincere and serious mu- 
sicians a most thoughtful, well consid- 
ered essay, he would not have received 
the attention of the Associated Press. 
But when he stated that there was “lit- 
tle difference between Beethoven’s 
‘Moonlight Sonata’ and a succulent sir- 
loin steak,” that immediately got into 
“all the news that’s fit to print” and 
was telegraphed all over the country. 

And let me add that the heading put 
on this important information was: 
“Stomach Hears Music is Theory.” Evi- 
dently Schlieder does not need a press 
agent, says 
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His Second Recital Again Proves Him 
Well at Home in This Music 


Leo Ornstein’s second piano recital of 
the season at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 29, gave a large audi- 
ence another feast of modern music. His 
program opened with the d’Indy Sonata, 
Op. 63, a composition that makes huge 
demands of sustained power of concen- 
tration on the part of an audience. Mr. 


Ornstein’s skill was clearly def 





this work. He is a master of t ned in 
and under his hands the dissonance 


the modern writers have a w 
solving themselves into satisfying 7 
Scriabine’s Ninth Sonata and — 
Ravel “Scarbo,” from “Gaspard d 
Nuit,” comprised his second grows 
offerings, Mr. Ornstein’s treatment 
these, especially the Ravel num 
standing out as an example of gen 
musical worth. The Satie “Veritables. 
Préludes Flasques,” Debussy’s red 
Wind,” and three of Mr. Ornstein’s gu. 
works, the “Impressions of Chinatown» 
“Marche Funébre,” and the “wy, 
Man’s Dance” ended a program whi 
if it did not altogether reconcile the eon’ 
servatives to crashing crescendoes a4 
least proved that Mr. Ornstein js q » 
nistic genius—no matter in what streal 
fields his art may lead. M. § 


Albert Vertchamp to Reappear j 
York Recital —— 


The young American violinist, A} 
Vertchamp, is to make his appearange in 
New York in recital at AZolian Hall on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 20. Mr. Vert. 
champ was heard here in recital] several 
years ago, when he made a dee im- 
pression. Since then he has been toyy 
with success throughout this count 
Canada and has had a phenomena 
cess on the Pacific coast during the Jag 
year. His recital on Dec. 20 is the fig 
of two which he will play in New York 
this season. 
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“MOTHER MY OWN” the a 
Words by Miriam Teichner—Music by Edward R. Caldwell. easy 

A new, different and better ‘Mother’ Song. nume 

“TEACH ME TO DO THY WILL” left 1 
Words by Avery Werner—Music by Vernon Eville. sion 

A prayer for humility. All Creeds and Sects. parts 

“TL ONESOME”’ didat 

Words by Avery Werner—Music by Gustave Ferrari. Rey 

Dialectic song of yearning. Very compelling. nye 

“WHEN PHYLLIS SMILES” of ad 

Words and music by Louise Ayres Garnett. heare 

Modern treatment of old English style verse. he we 

Th 

the e 

ENGLISH SONGS: From 

interé 

“THE GREETING OF THE DAY” playe 

Words and music by Douglas Grant. and d 

A light rippling soprano song—good teaching material. chure 

“COME AWAY” awa 

Words by J. Lewis Milligan—Music by Katie Moss, _ 

Big calibre recital song. / oe eee . P= 

“A LITTLE PRAYER FOR ME” Sees 

Words by Fred. E. Weatherly—Music by Kennedy Russell. intelle 

Haunting melody and charming sentiment. activi 
“THE ROSE OF PERFECT LOVE” All 

Words by Fred. C. Bowles—Music by Wilfrid Sanderson. niliar 

A ballad very popular in England. thure! 

“WHEN SWALLOWS FLY LOW” - fa 

‘Words by Alan Herne—Music by Wilfrid Sanderson. irs 

A lilt of spring in waltz tempo. On hs 

“INTO THE DAWN TO BE” an = 

Ae Words by Longfellow—Music by T. Wilkinson Stephenson. Agnes 

Vividly descriptive. Superb portraiture. 1533 

“UNTIL” —Duet trated 
A masterly arrangement of Wilfrid Sanderson's celebrated ballad. oad 

: vert 

These numbers will repay careful examination But th 

They should be obtainable at any Music Store ows 
Singers and Teachers on our Professional list will duly receive n. 
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—@ St. Eustache: Church of Musical Memories, and Its Organist @ 

















































HERE is probably no other church 
in the world which, like St. Eustache 
in Paris, unites an incomparable archi- 
tecture, unequalled acoustic properties 
and an organ of marvelous sonorities 
with such an array of memories dear to 
the musical art of the world and to the 
history of France. 
The title and the duties of organist of 
St. Eustache being the highest point in 
the aspirations of French organists, it is 


easy to imagine that competitors were 
numerous when, in 1906, this post was 
left vacant. It was a subject of discus- 
sion in the newspapers and from all 
parts of the country there gathered can- 
didates. 

Joseph Bonnet, still very young—in- 
deed, almost a child—presented himself 
at competition. At the first notes a thrill 
of admiration took possession of all the 
hearers and at the close of the contest 
he was nominated by unanimous acclaim. 

The next day all Paris was stirred by 
the event. All the papers spoke of it. 
From then until the mobilization in 1914 
interest grew every time that Bonnet 
played. The leading artistic, literary 
and diplomatic personages flocked to the 
church in such numbers that other 
thurches became. anxious over this 
marked preference of the public for St. 
Eustache. 

The present rector, Monsieur l’Abbé 
lassier, is a man of the most remarkable 
Intellect, devoutness and gives all the 
activities of his life for his parish. 

All who have been in France are fa- 
niliar with the grandiose edifice of this 
church. The Marquis de Rochegude in 










tis famous work, “Promenades & travers 
Paris,” writes: “St. Eustache is perhaps 
the handsomest church in the capital.” 
On its site there stood in the year 1200 
in ancient chapel, said to be that of St. 
gnes. The present church, begun in 
183 by Pierre Lemercier, was conse- 
fated in 1637. It is not feasible here to 
titer into the historic details which 
lvertheless offer such great interest. 
ut the appended pictures will allow the 
tader to admire certain parts of the 
fracture much more than mere descrip- 


History of St. Eustache 


Here are some of the events which are 
vinected with the history of St. Eus- 
Cok’. Richelieu was baptized there. 
dhert, Minister under Louis XIV, Voi- 
Ben the poet, Rameau the composer, 
hserade Vaugelas, the Marshal de La 
tuillade, Tourrille and Chevert were 
“at there. In it was solemnized the 

Triage of Lully in 1662. And during 
®course of a triumphal season in Paris 
. “art condacted there the funeral serv- 
Sof his mother. In St. Eustache oc- 
ted, moreover, the funeral of Mira- 

















in Center, Joseph Bonnet, the Distinguished French Organist at the Console of the Church of St. Eustache in Paris. 


This Famous Church. On the Right the Great Organ 


How Joseph Bonnet was Appointed to the Coveted Post of 
Organist at That Famous Institution—His Recitals There 
Have Made Him Famous Throughout Europe—Tributes 


to the French Artist 


beau and the great Festival of Reason 
during the French Revolution. There, 
too, Liszt attended, on March 25, 1886, a 
solemn rendering of his Graner Mass. 

It was all this glorious past that 
Joseph Bonnet was to revive in an ad- 
mirable frame, so worthy of his genius. 
Since his appointment he has given reci- 
tals. there which made: him famous 
throughout Europe. One by one he pre- 
sented the works of all periods, of all 
schools. All the great artists came to 
hear him—d’Annunzio, Rodin, Weingart- 
ner, and others. Many painters and 
writers found inspiration and dedicated 
to Bonnet poems, books and pictures in 
gratitude for the emotions experienced in 
listening to him. It would be quite im- 
possible to quote the praises addressed 
to Bonnet, which would fill several vol- 
umes. But one cannot resist citing here 
two tributes, one from Greece, the other 
from the Provence of Mistral. The first 
appeared in the Nestia of Athens. Here 
is a part of it: “Every Sunday, the 
Church of St. Eustache receives the 
faithful, who believe in God, others who 
believe in music, and finally others who 
believe in both. It is there that Joseph 
Bonnet plays like an incomnarabie mas- 
ter of the organ. The great nave of 
St. Eustache vibrates to the sounds that 
describe grandiose curves in the half 
light which glides through the many 
colored stained glass windows. The 
organ, under Bonnet’s fingers, hecomes 
an exalted joy, a vigorous passion, an 
austere calm. It is the soul of the church. 
‘Praise the Lord with harps and tim- 
brels,’ said David. It is excellent counsel 
when it applies to such a singer as Bon- 
net, a divine artist, to whom it is given 
to glorify the Almighty. I heard him 
in the works of Bach and Franck and 
was enriched with an esthetic delectation 
which I shall never forget. The genius 
and the thought of the great cantor, his 
colossal science, his rhythmic complexity 
and all his synthetic grandeur found in 
Bonnet their ideal interpreter. And the 
work of Franck—that consoling, majestic 
music, is reborn in the art of this re- 
markable organist. All this musical ex- 
altation one receives in imposing sur- 
roundings, tones that recall misty re- 
cesses of light under an endless vault to 
shelter religious hymns. 

“ALEX. MAVRONDIS ” 

The other tribute was accorded to 
Bonnet one day when the City of Mar- 
seilles gave him a great and unforget- 
table reception. The Marquis de Magal- 
lon made a great speech from which the 
following is extracted: 


“And I should like, ladies and gentle- 
men, to give you a picture of the admir- 
able, the unique artist, Mr. Bonnet at the 
organ. 


“At St. Eustache, before the enormous 
instrument, Bonnet sometimes has the 
appearance of disciplining and command- 
ing a thousand forces known to him 
alone. Around him a group of the elect 
stands attentive, the flower of Europe 
come to hear the miracle of this resusci- 
tation of a great art. D’Annunzio, 
Nikisch, Weingartner, the great organ- 
ists of London and Berlin, are in amaze- 
ment. In the ranks of the faithful all 
that counts in every order of thought 
and action is regenerated in the salu- 
brious air, in the spiritual wind of these 
tempestuous and _ archangelical har- 
monies. 


“Up there, with calm face, firm feat- 
ures and sure touch, Bonnet unchains 
thunderous sounds, rhythms magnifi- 
cently broad with the sacred pomp of 
music. I know toccatas and fugues of 
Bach which make the light tremble, and 
great chorales which seem to shatter the 
vaults. Also what impalpable revery, also 


ELIZABETH 


On the Left a View of the Choir and the Nave of 


what imponderable emotion Bonnet can 
weave into flowery garlands with some 
bit from the old masters. And, gentle- 
men, how can I describe those moments 
when Bonnet is just plainly himself? 


“More than an improviser, with inex- 
haustible rhythmical imagination, Bon- 
net wishes to be above all else a true 
musician. I recall a winter evening 
when in order to work he had gone to 
the organ alone. With his artistic con- 
scientiousness he repeated passages care- 
fully many times. The night came 
slowly, the last rays of light vanished, 
the last worshippers left slowly and 
great shadows weighed heavily. Up 
there, like an invisible idea, Bortnet 
thought, suffered, dreamed in such ec-: 
stasy, and such ardor with means of ex- 
pression so unforgettably great that 
music itself was there.” 


In America Bonnet met with such con- 
stant triumphs as no other organist had 
known. The audiences sometimes num- 
bered 2,000. This season promises to be 
still more brilliant if possible. The num- 
ber of engagements already made is vast. 
Bonnet will play from New York to San 
Francisco and from Canada to New 
Orleans and the frontiers of Mexico. 
Europe regrets being deprived of its 
favorite organist and the principal news- 
papers of the old world clamor loudly 
for the return of the gifted artist whom 
they accuse “of liking America and the 
Americans too much.” 


ROTHWELL 


SOPRANO 


will give her first New York 
recital at olian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 27th 
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M’ha preso alla sua ragna Paradies 
Wert thou with me Bach 
Danza, danza, fanciulla gentile 


Durante 
A Night in May Brahms 

) During the Rain Brahms 
Therese Brahms 
Salome 


? Brahms 
Love everlasting Brahms 


Thy dark eyes to mine 

Charles T. Griffes 
At the Well Richard Hageman 
Now like a Lantern A. Walter Kramer 
Midsummer Night Walter H. Rothwell 
Bacchanal Walter H. Rothwell - 


La mer est plus belle Claude Debussy 
Nuages Raoul Laparra 
Lettre 4 une Espagnole Raoul Laparra 
Fleur jetée 


TTT TTT TOTTI 


WALTER GOLDE AT THE PIANO 
Steinway Piano 


Management: 
Carnegie Hall, 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
New York 
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THE CHICAGO TRIUMPH 


OF 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


Leo Ornstein appeared for the first time as 
Soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
playing MacDowell’s D Minor Concerto, Fred- 
erick A. Stock conducting, November 21st and 
22d, 1919. 


From Both Audiences: 


Many recalls after each movement of the concerto and its con- 
clusion “frantic applause!” 


From the Chicago Press Unanimous Praise: 
Culled from the comments of the great papers: 


The Evening Post (Mr. Hackett) 
He gave a brilliant reading of the concerto he demon- 
strated that he has a thorough grounding in the music of the old school 
he gave a broad and vigorous interpretation.” 


The Daily Tribune (Mr. Hubbard) 
“He played with genuine feeling and with admirable intelligence and taste.” 


The Examiner-Herald (Miss Weber) 

“The second special thrill of the afternoon came with Leo Ornstein’s bril- 
liant playing of a MacDowell concerto. This young genius, about whom so 
much has been written because of his startling contribution to modernism in 
music, both as performer and composer, is rhythm personified. His swing 
was. fairly contagious, so that there was a unanimity of musical expression 
between him and the orchestra that is seldom accompiished and it won for 
him instant recognition.” 


The Daily News (Mr. Rosenfeld) 

“Aeroplane speed and lightning brilliance combined to make Leo Ornstein’s 
piano playing at Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon something out of the 
ordinary, in the matter of the soloists who appear during the seasons with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

“His selection for the afternoon was the better of the two piano concertos, 
the second, in D minor, by Edward MacDowell, the American composer, and 
not since Carreno performed it here has it had such a thrilling, astoundingly 
propulsive rendition as that which Ornstein gave it. 

“The young American pianist, he might well be called that, for most of his 
life has been spent in this country, chose well in selecting this, one of the 
most typical of American compositions, for no piano concerto in our liter- 
ature so aptly and so completely represents the American spirit as does this 
piece. . 

“Ornstein is a very gifted young pianist who has caught the intentions of the 
composer completely and has just the right temperament, the remarkable 
technical command and the rapid digital fleetness for its proper interpreta- 
tion. The presto was played with such sure and steady rhythm that it fairly 
throbbed with Kfe and motion, and sounded as though it were played in a 
more deliberate tempo than that indicated. On the other hand, the allegro 
molto, which followed, was taken at a terrific speed, driving all before it 
with its impetuosity. There were moments of sustained musical beauty also, 
as in the contrasting slower sections, in which some fine tonal weaving was 
brought out. 

“The entire effect of his playing was gripping, and he was given enthusiastic 
applause and frequently recalled. The orchestra, under Mr. Stock, gave him 
excellent support.” 


The Chicago American (Mr. Devries) 


“Never has MacDowell’s concerto so pleased me, because never have I 
heard it played with such skill as by Mr. Ornstein yesterday. 

“The young soloist is one of the big men of the pianoforte. He gives his 
tone elegance, warmth, and at times exceptional beauty. Especially is this 
evident in his pianissimo, which is of haunting delicacy and loveliness. His 
dynamics are never hard. This man never pounds. He plays. 

“Mr. Ornstein’s technique is a delight in its surety. His attacks are vigor- 
ous, but always well pondered. Never does one lose sight of the personality 
of the young pianist, for it colors every phrase. It ‘makes’ his playing. Of 
course, his success was complete and spontaneous and the many demands 
for his bows, very justly earned.” 


Management—M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Soprano—Chicago Opera Company 
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American Legion concert great success 


NAMARA aroused great enthusiasm from capa- 


city audience encores demanded and gene- 
rously given every one delighted must have 
her again 

Schenectady Post 21 


American Legion 
Engaged by Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 15, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


CHARLES T. GRIFFES 
POEM for Flute and Orchestra 


First Performance on Sunday, November 16th 
by GEORGES BARRERE and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Richard Aldrich in the New York Times: ‘‘Mr. Griffes’s name has appeared 
several times of late signed to music that has shown originality, a true creative 
impulse, technical skill. This Poem is a composition of real charm and _ individ- 
uality, written,-in a truly idiomatic utterance, for the flute, which thus is felt 
- - inevitable interpreter of the musical thought. The piece attracted great 
attention. 


W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun: “That Mr. Griffes has real talent was 
known before yesterday, and his flute composition wil! add to the respect which 


. he has already earned. The character of the composition is rhapsodic and oriental. 


It is written with verve and virtuosity. It is not only a brilliant solo for flute, 
but is a very pleasing composition, disclosing musical temperament, as well a8. 
mastery of materials.” 

Grenville Vernon in the New York Tribune: “Deserves a high place among recent 
novelties, either American or European. Yesterday’s audience applauded the work 
and the soloist for several minutes. The poem is a composition of much grace 
and variety of expression, rich in melodic ideas and written with an unusual feel- 
ing both for the solo instrument and for the orchestra. If Americans can but 
continue to produce such works, all talk of the unrequited native composer will 
be speedily set at rest. Mr. Griffes is a composer who will bear watching.” 
Paul Morris in the New York Herald: “The last number proved to be the most 
successful offering of the afternoon and ranks among the best works produced 
by a native composer.’’ 

Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World: “A charming bit of composition, full 
of color, well constructed and individual, Mr. Griffes has written other things 
of interest, but nothing more distinguished.” 


A. Walter Kramer in Musical America: “Mr. Griffes’s music Is truly poetic, re- 
pressed, and delightful for its spontaneity. There is much imaginative writing 
in the piece, a deft treatment of both solo instrument and orchestral voices an 


excellent balance.” 
This Work is now being published by 
G. SCHIRMER, New York 
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IRENE PAVLOSKA 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Re-engaged for fourth season with 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“In Irene Pavloska, as Suzuki, Mme. Miura had a worthy companion. Vocally and 
dramatically it may justly be declared one of the finest if not the finest Suzu 


the operatic stage to-day.”’ 
W. L. HUBBARD, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, Nov. 20, 1919. 


Address: Auditorium Theatre, Chicago ° 
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9 THREE OPERA FORCES TO PRESENT DESTINN 





Soprano to Appear with the 
Chicago, Metropolitan and 
Bracale Companies 


The present season in America is to 
he 2 prilliant one for Ema Destinn, the 
famous dramatic soprano, who appeared 
, sunday of last week in concert at the 
Hippodrome with the Cincinnati Sym- 


hony Orchestra. Ottokar Bartik, of the 
\etropolitan Opera forces, has taken her 
oxclusive management and already has 
sgoked a season of important engage- 
ments for her. 

Arriving here the latter part of Sep- 
tember, Mme. Destinn has been booked 
by Mr. Bartik for nine performances 
with the Chicago Opera Association, six 
with the Metropolitan Opera, the first of 
which was on Monday evening, Dec. 8, 
in the title role of “Aida,” and eight 
with the Bracale company in Havana 
in January. Mr. Bartik has also closed 
contracts for her for the Bagby musicale 
on Dec. 15, the Biltmore Musicales, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City and Dallas, the last 
two dates already sung. ; 

After her appearance in Havana 
Mme. Destinn will give a series of con- 
certs, returning to New York where she 
will have a season’s farewell appearance 
at the Metropolitan toward the end of 
February in one of her big réles. On 
Jan. 11 she appears at the Hippodrome in 





















Cincinnati 


THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
is now publishing the NEW SONGS of 


| MARY TURNER SALTER 


Ulysses—High Voice in G—Low Voice in E-flat........... Price 75 cents 
Slumber Sea—High Voice in D-flat—Low Voice in G..... Price 50 cents 
Mother Moon—High Voice in F—Low Voice in D-flat....Price 50 cents 


TWO LOVELY, QUIET MELODIES—AND A CONCERT SONG 
YOU WILL LIKE 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York 


New York in a concert of Czecho-Slovak 
music, singing compositions by the best 
known composers of her country, among 
them the finale from Smetana’s opera 
“Libussa.” The Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra will take part, under 
the baton of the French conductor, Lap- 
eyere, playing orchestral works of 
Dvorak, Smetana, Fibich and others. The 
concert is to be given for the benefit of 
Czecho-Slovak students. One hundred and 
fifty ladies of the New York Czecho- 
Slovak Society will attend in national 
costumes. 


GUILBERT TRIUMPHS AGAIN 








Second Recital Shows Diseuse at Her 
Very Best 


There is only one Yvette Guilbert, and 
adequately to describe her would require 
a language possessing superlatives which 
the English tongue does not possess. At 
the second of her recitals at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater on the evening of Dec. 7, 
she again demonstrated her absolutely 
unique position in the musical and dra- 
matic field. 

A score of her pupils, garbed as nuns, 
began the program with two charming 
chansons du cloitre, which, as Yvette 
explained, are one of the little diversions 
permitted in the cloisters. Later, these 
same clever girls gave “Le Chant des 
Flagellants,” in which some of them 
with unbound hair were lashed with 


whips of scarlet by others in red masks 


London 

















ASHLEY ROPPS 


SINGER and TEACHER 
CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—RECIT ALS 


Specialist in Voice Placement and Perfect Tone Pro- 


EXPONENT JEROME HAYES METHOD 


CARNEGIE HALL 


BARYTONE 


Available for 





duction 


NEW YORK 























CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals 


MANAGEMENT: 
CALVIN M. FRANKLIN 


1543 Ruan Street, Franklin, Philadelphia 











JOHN CAMPBELL “Ghaminate Gab of Brookisn Dee 11th 
TENOR 
Spring and Fall 1920 Dates Now Booking 


Studio: Wissner Building, 53 E. 34th St., New York City Haensel & Dy me Hall, N. Y. 











‘CANNON 


Pianist—Instruction 


Studios: 
Suite 132-133 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


while four nuns held palms of victory 
encouragingly before their eyes. It was 
a gruesome bit of thirteenth-century 
realism. Virginia Fox Brooks offered 
two recitations and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, and Emily Gresser, violinist, 
were heard singly and collectively. 

And then Yvette! In her first group, 
“La Légende de St. Nicolas” and “C’est 
le Mai,” she gave two remarkable char- 
acterizations, the first telling of the 
three little boys pickled in a salt vat for 
seven years until revived by the good 
saint, and the second, taking part in turn 
of the fat curé begging and the tiny chil- 
dren singing in his train. Her naughty 
“Chansons Crinoline” were equally de- 
lightful and the final group, one by Jules 
Laforgue, the disciple of Arthur Rim- 
baud and protagonist of vers-libre, and 
the other, Fiona Macleod’s “La Priére 
des Femmes,” carried the artist from 
screamingly funny satire to the gravest 
tragedy of life. 

All in all, there is only one Yvette, and 
adequately to describe her requires a 
language possessing superlatives not 
found in the English tongue. J. A. H. 





“APHRODITE” IS COLORFUL 


Louys’s Work With Fevrier’s 
Produced at Century. 


Pierre Louys’s novel “Aphrodite,” in 
dramatic form, was presented at the 
Century Theater under the direction of 
Comstock and Gest, on the evening of 
Dec. 1, with dances arranged by Michael 
Fokine, who was imported from Europe 
especially. The music is by Fevrier. 
The costumes are for the most part, 
from designs by Bakst. 

That no amount of pains and money 
has been expended, is obvious, though 
a trifle more care here and there would 
have brought the piece to a higher point 
of excellence. For instance, why the 
trashy song “Alexandria” is tolerated, 
is beyond comprehension. It is the most 
flagrant bit of Broadway “rag” and puts 
the whole performance utterly out of 
key. The rest of the music is episodic, 
but is cleverly done and enhances the 
intensity of the action. The Bacchan- 
ale in the banquet scene is a beautiful 
piece of choreography and amply justi- 
fies the labor spent upon it. The com- 
positions of Glazounoff and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff were drawn on for this. 

Dorothy Dalton, but lately a screen 
star, had the title role and delightfully 
did she enact it. Frederick Macklyn, 
as Timon, looked stunning and did some 
excellent work. McKee Morris, as 
Demetrios, was also good indeed. The 
rest of the performers were adequate. 

With regard to the pother that has 
been raised by prurient minded parsons 
and journals over the “morality” of the 
piece little need be said. There was 
never once the slightest suggestion of 
anything objectionable. Lyall Swete, 
the producer, deserves much a = 


Edwin Franko Goldman Offers Prize for 
American Work 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
the New York Military Band, has offered 
a prize of $250 for the best composition 
for band by an American composer. The 
composition must be an original one, 
never before played in public, no trans- 
criptions or new arrangements of pub- 
lished works in other forms being con- 
sidered. The composition must be con- 
ceived originally for band, and may be 
in the form of an overture, grand march 
or suite in three short movements. Be- 
sides receiving the prize, the winning 
composer will have his work accepted for 
publication on a royalty basis by the Carl 
Fischer Music House. The judges will 
be among the foremost musicians in the 
country. All manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted in score form, before May 1. The 
prize-winning composition will be given 
its first performance in June, at Colum- 
bia University, by the New York Mili- 
tary Band, when the composer may con- 
duet his own work. The prize check, to- 
gether with the publisher’s contract, will 
be presented to the composer upon this 
occasion. 
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Studio Address: 


Mme. RIDER-KELSEY 


220 Madison Ave., New York 


America’s Foremost Soprano 


Management—DANIEL MAYER 


Season 1919-20 


Aeolian Hall, New York 











LUBIMOVA IS CHARMING. 


Pianist Makes Good Impression at Her 
New York Debut 


Tamara Lubimova, garbed in a flow- 
ing robe suggestive of the classic rai- 
ment of Hellenic days, stepped into 
favor with a piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Friday, Dec. 5, when she played 
a program that included numbers by 
Gluck, Scarlatti, Daquin, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein, Rachman- 
inoff, Prokofieff, Rudhyar and Scriabine. 
She added several extras in response to 
enthusiastic and long continued applause. 
Mme. Lubimova disclosed a musical and 
buoyant tone, and her playing had every 
evidence of taste and musicianly feel- 
ing. Her rhythm was not faultless, and 
there was not much that was emotionally 
communicative in her playing, well pois- 
ed as were her interpretations. Her 
technic was amp?y facile and she de- 
veloped both power and delicacy. 

Beethoven was represented by Sonata 
No. 2 of Op. 2. Mme. Lubimova’s play- 
ing of it had the merit of sincerity and 
intelligence. The Schumann numbers 
were the A Major “Aria” and _ the 
Tausig “Contrabandista” arrangement. 

a. ae 





NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC 


CONCERTS 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


50 CONCERTS 
IN NEW YORK 


30 CONCERTS 
ON TOUR 


“The history of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music in Amer- 
ica.”’—JAMES GIBBONS 
HUNEKER. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 








IBBIE 


RAYMOND 


Illustrated Lectures 


on the 


‘‘T ives and Works 
of 


Famous Composers, 


Painters and Sculptors” 
Also on the 


‘History of Music 
and Art’ 


For terms and dates apply 


Met. HARRY CULBERTSON 
1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Repertoire 


Operas, Concerts and Recitals 


44 West 44th Street - New York 








AYO WADLER 





** 4merica’s Own Violinist’? 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MABEL GARRISON 


a 


‘‘Barber of 
Seville’’ 


Metroplitan Opera House 
November 27,1919 


«May Well Hold a Place Beside the Past Mistress of Classified Comedy and Vocal Pyrotechnics.”—Times. 








"# 


Ge bas 


Photo by Lewis-Smith 





New York Times, Nov. 28, 1919.—“Miss Garrison brought to the part the charm of youthful spirit and fresh voice, which may well hold 
a place beside the past mistress of classic comedy and vocal pyrotechnics. It was noteworthy that the large house remained to hear her to the 


close.” 








Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 28, 1919.—“As excellent singing as the réle thas had in many a long day.” 








Evening Journal, Nov. 28, 1919.—‘Miss Garrison revealed herself in a new light. Her Rosina was admirable comedy, varied in its ‘com- 
position,’ full of personal touches that excellently suited the action and the character.” 








Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1919.—“Mabel Garrison, pretty, piquant and youthful, made her début last night as Rosina in Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” and won immediate success in the difficult and charming réle. Few young singers could boast such complete success in a part in which 
New York has heard such famous predecessors to Mme. Garrison.” 








New York Tribune, Nov. 28, 1919.—“Her’s was a Rosina of delicious drollery, archness and charm, and she sang the music with rare skill, 
both in the coloratura passages and in the recitations.” 








New York Sun, Nov. 28, 1919.—“Miss Garrison sang the music admirably. There was an unwonted warmth in the timbre of her tones, 
and in all the florid passages accuracy and fluency of the highest type.” 








New York Globe, Nov. 28, 1919.—‘Her name will undoubtedly be intimately associated with this réle hereafter. Youth and good looks and 
good acting carry far, but when to these a voice of most agreeable quality is added the combination spells success in big letters. The large 


holiday audience stayed to the end.” 








Evening Mail, Nov. 28, 1919.—“The leaping applause that greeted her came from every part of the opera house; it did not rise perfunc- 
torily from the fingers.” 








Evening World, Nov. 28, 1919.—“Mr. Gatti need not go further afield to find a Rosina to pit against all of his or anybody else’s imported 
exemplars of the arch, dissembling and artificial coquette.” 








Morning Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1919.—‘With all the splendid vocal equipments, physical graces and upsurging zeal which characterize all 
of the work of this admirable artist, Mme. Garrison’s singing of Rosina, a réle that is bewilderingly beautiful, as it is difficult and tricky, was 
emphatically successful to an audience which fully realized the momentous adventure of the evening.” 











New York Evening Sun, Nov. 28, 1919.—“She trilled to its golden opportunity in such a fashion as to lift her higher up the ladder whereon 
she already climbs the upper rungs.” | 


“afternoon, Dee 13th WEA RITHHA. Caruso and DeLues 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34TH STREET, N. Y. 
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“Tl tono fa la musica” 
—lItalian proverb 


[tte tone makes the music! 






So runs 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists HH) 

pay for their Cremonas, by the care with Hi 

which master pianists select their instruments. 


| So with your own piano. You will never 
| attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from | 
| an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop Wi 
| your children’s talent through practice and _—sif 
study upon a piano that will attune the [i 
| 










young ear to true harmony. Express your Wh 
own musical aspirations through an instru- | 
ment of perfect tone quality. 
In the Knabe you find an instrument that 
possesses that intangible quality we designate 
timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 










} “THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” | iy 
( Uprights from $725 Grands from $1050 
| (Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange. 


ihnabe 


Warerooms - Fifth Ave at 59 St. yal 
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CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 


| MUSIC 


BY W. L. HUBBARD. 
Frederick Gunster, the New York 
jtenor, gave a song recital yesterday 
afternoon before the Lake View Mu- 
sical society, being assisted by Mae 


Doelling, solo pianist, and Alma Bir- 
mingham, accompanist. Mr. Gunster, 
whose work has won him favor in the 
east, is the possessor of a voice of: 
natural beauty, carefuly schooled and 
skillfully used. It inclines rather to 
the Suave, the ingratiating, and the 
soft than to the robust, the resonant 
and the aggressive, but it is none the 
less a voice of good power and capable 
of effective dramatic: expression. 

Heard yesterdhy in a group of 
French songs and in five Grieg selec 
tions, he proved himself an interpre- 
ter of excellent parts. His diction is 
clear and accurate, yet free from ex- 
aggeration and effectations, his han- 
dling of the musical phrase discloses 
800d musicianship and taste, and he 
, 8rasps the poetic meaning of the texts 
,2nd makes it potent with his hearers. 
All in all a singer possessed of fine 
abilities and one listened to with sin- 
cere satisfaction, 
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Edith Mason and 
Polacco Engaged 


at Theatre Lyrique 





Photo by E. F. Foley, N. Y. 


Edith Mason, Soprano, and Giorgio Po- 
lacco, Her Husband, the Noted Con- 
ductor. 


Two artists well known in opera in 
this country have been added to the 
principals of the Théatre Lyrique in 
Paris in the engagement of Edith 
Mason, the American soprano, and her 
husband, the distinguished conductor, 
Giorgio Polacco. The artist couple, who 
sailed for Italy early this Fall, had no 
sooner arrived in Paris when M. Gheusi, 
manager of the Lyrique, offered Mae- 
stro Polacco the conductorship of all the 
Italian operas for the season. Shortly 
after Maestro Polacco had signed, M. 
Gheusi heard Mme. Mason sing and im- 
mediately placed her under contract for 
four months, in which time she is to sing 
twenty-five performances. 

Maestro Polacco made his début on 
Nov. 10 in the “Barber” with Mme. Bar- 
rientos as Rosina, to be followed shortly 
after by Boito’s “Mefistofele.” Mme. 
Mason followed in her début on Nov. 11. 
The occasion was a gala concert in hon- 
or of President Poincaré, at which all 
the ambassadors were present, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the war. Mme. Mason sang the Mir- 
ror aria from “Thais” and the entrance 
aria from “Butterfly.” She is scheduled 
to sing among other things Marguerite 
in Boito’s “Mefistofele” with Marcoux, 
and Zerlina in “Don Giovanni” with 
Renaud. : ; 

When the Puccini-tryptich is given its 
Paris premiére this season, Mme. Mason 
will create for Paris the réle of Lauretta 
in “Gianni Schicchi” in French. Maestro 
Polacco will conduct the Puccini pre- 
miére of the three one-act operas which 
were given for the first time in New 
York last winter. 

While in Italy the Polaccos had of- 
fers for the opera in Naples, Palermo, 
Trieste, Florence and Lisbon for prom- 
inent opera houses which were anxious to 
have Mme. Mason and Maestro Polacco 
appear in their productions this winter. 
But they refused them and went to Paris, 
where they are now active in M. Gheu- 
si’s company. 





Russian Symphony in Williamsport. 


WILLIAMSPorT, PA., Dec. 8.—The Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor, was recently heard 
in concert under the local management 
of H. S. Krape. Sascha Fidelman, vio- 
linist, was soloist. 0. S. N. 


NEW YORK TRIO 
IN FINE DEBUT 


Introduces Phantasie by John 
Ireland—Its Playing 
Earns Praise 


The New York Trio, made up of 
Scipione Guidi, violinist; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ‘cellist, (both New Symphony 
“solo” men), and Clarence Adler, pia- 


nist, made its bow to the metropolis on 
the evening of Dec. 1. Aeolian Hall was 
fairly well populated for the event, but 
the calibre of the entertainment provid- 
ed warranted a goodlier body of listen- 
ers. The artists began things with the 
enchanting Trio in B, Op. 8 (revised 
edition), of Brahms. This indisputable 
masterpiece they invested with delicacy, 
tenderness, power and fire, as its shift- 
ing moods required. A_ well-deserved 
ovation met their efforts. 

A “first time in America” was John 
Ireland’s Phantasie in A Minor. If this 
is to be regarded as representative of 
what the contemporary English com- 
poser is bringing forth, so much the 
worse for English music. Not a bar of 
this work is original; not a bar sounds 
vital; not a bar grips you. Technically 
it will presumably pass muster, although 
the true technique is not in it. After 
all, inspiration is as indispensable (per- 
haps more so) to the actual technical 
fashioning, in the higher sense, of a 
score as any other single attribute. And 
inspiration—in this work at least—has 
not yielded to Mr. Ireland. 

The concert closed with Schubert’s 
heavenly Opus 99, the Trio in B Flat, 
admirably interpreted. 

This new organization deserves suc- 
cess. Its members are at once serious and 
gifted, and their technical armory holds 
every weapon they are likely to need in 
carrying on the good battle for chamber 
music. 








Nicholas Douty Sings at Reading Organ 
Recital 


READING, PA., Dec. 1.—A large audi- 
ence filled Trinity Lutheran Church 
recentlv when Henry Seibert, the or- 
ganist of the church, gave an interesting 
program, assisted by Nicholas Douty, the 
Philadelphia tenor. Mr. Seibert, who 
has built up a large following in Read- 
ing, played charmingly, works of Dubois, 
Bach, Fletcher, Widor, Buck and Yon 
while Mr. Douty scored in numbers by 
Handel, Mercadante and Stainer. Mr. 
Seibert, who is also the able director of 
the Reading Choral Society, composed 
of representative singers of the city, 
plans several concerts this season. “The 
Messiah” will be presented in one of the 
concerts. 





RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 


(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi- 
Peccta, teacher of Alma Gluck, 
Braslau and Cecil 


“Her début as Santuzza a 
triumph.’’—I1 Progresso, N. Y. 


**A voice of natural beauty.’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Management: Paul Cremonesi, 
140 East 22nd 8t. New York Citv 


ADELINA 


VOSARI 


SOPRANO 
[METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Personal Address: Savoy Hotel, New York 


Beatrice MacCue 
CONTRALTO 


Last season with the A. E. F. in France 
A limited number of pupils accepted. 
STUDIO: 206 W. 95th St., NEW YORK. 














Riverside 6180. 
J. E. ALLER 
Representin 
THE NEW ORLEANS GRAND 
OPERA CO. AND ARTISTS 


1544 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Vanderbilt 4387 


Edna Thomas 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Recently returned from France 


53 Washington Sq. New York 
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rosA RAISA 
ciacomo RIMINI 





DELIGHT ARCADIA AUDIENCE IN JOINT-RECITAL, DETROIT, NOV. 11, 1919 


“Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini are 
eminently sensible and _ satisfaetory 
artists. This very beautiful, gifted 
and yet intensely human soprano, and 
this talented, schooled and yet thor- 
oughly boyish baritone gave what was 
a perfect joint-recital. 

“Rosa Raisa opened with a group of 
three antique arias, in which her deli- 
cate shading, simplicity of handling, 
perfect control of even the lightest 
tones of her voice were displayed. 
Then Rimini followed in an aria from 
‘Don Pasquale,’ by Donizetti, in which 
his modulation and expression were 
superbly demonstrated. 

“Raisa’s rendering of the aria, “Ves- 
pri Siciliani,’ by Verdi—such a thor- 
ough test of the dramatic soprano 
voice—was marked by a justness of 
emphasis and exactness of phrasing 
that brought the first real demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm from the audience. 

“Raisa and Rimini closed the first 
half of the program with a duet from 
‘Don Giovanni.’ 

“Raisa chose well the four numbers 
for her finish. Rachmaninoff’s ‘Kak- 
nebolno’ gave the singer her oppor- 
tunity for the climax for which she 
had on this occasion, as on others, pre- 
pared so well. Her voice filled the big 
hall and overflowed into the lobbies 
and the hallway, handled with perfect 
ease and control, modulated and 
shaded at will, and at all times giving 
that impression of reserve power that 
affords one of the greatest joys in 
listening to a famous singer. She fully 
justified the evening of waiting.” 

—Free Press, Nov. 11, 1919. 





“In her opening group of songs, Miss 
Raisa at once displayed that she pos- 
sesses a pianissimo that has no peer 
among the great dramatic sopranos of 
the present day. Her tones are smooth, 
deeply expressive and wonderfully 
rich. Then suddenly she bursts forth 
in a glorious note that fairly fills the 
auditorium with music, penetrating 
even into the furthest corner. 

“Miss Raisa’s first big number was 
Verdi’s aria, ‘Vespri Siciliani,’ a com- 
position somewhat florid in style, in 
which the brilliancy of her voice and 
the dramatic fire of her interpretation 
aroused the audience to great en- 
thusiasm. 

“The second group of songs included 
one in English, ‘Star of You,’ in which 
her enunciation was so faultless as her 
tones. So pleased was the audience 
with this song that she consented to 
repeat it. This group also included a 
Spanish song which called forth all the 
dramatic intensity of her nature and 
the full tones of that wonderful voice. 

“Not until the end of her program, 
in a group of Russian songs, did Miss 
Raisa display the extraordinary power 
and range of her voice. Her higher 
notes are as rich and pleasing in qual- 


ity as her lower tones, and she sings 
always with such perfect ease that 
there is never a hint of strain or ef- 
fort. In power, richness and _ bril- 
liancy, in dramatic intensity and the 
other qualities which make a singer 
great, Raisa stands in a class by her- 
self. 

“The work of Mr. Rimini through- 
out the evening was of a high order. 
He occupies a commanding position 
among the great baritones of the day. 
His voice is full and rich in quality, 
and he always sings in a manner to 
suggest plenty of reserve power. Miss 
Raisa and Mr. Rimini sang two duets 
in which their voices blended pleasing- 
yy. —Times, Nov. II, 1919. 


“In Verdi’s brilliant aria, ‘Vespri 
Siciliani,’ the tremendous power of her 
voice, rich and flexible, and controlled, 





until it reached a climax in- Mana 
Zucca’s ‘Rachem,’ in which Miss Raisa 
gave the impression of being the pas- 
sionate spokesman for a whole af- 
flicted race, whose woes she _ voiced, 
there was never a moment’s faltering 
in the spontaneous applause of her 
hearers. Again and again they de- 
manded her return to the platform, 
and with much graciousness and seem- 
ingly unwearied under the strain of a 
program that would have drained the 
powers of a lesser voice, she gave en- 
core after encore. It took a polyglot 
to follow her changes from Italian to 
Spanish, to French, to English, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Hebrew, Yiddish! 

Mr. Rimini is an artist of merit; 
Miss Raisa is a great artist. Their 
joint-recital was a success from every 
point of view.” ¥ 


ee, 


was fully realized. And from then on, 


Photo by Daguerre 


ROSA RAISA AS “BASILIOLA” IN “LA NAVE” 


—Detroit News, Nov. 11, 1919. 








GIACOMO RIMINI 


GIACOMO RIMINI 


SERGIO GRATICO 
In “LA NAVE” 


“Giacomo Rimini, he is always the 
earnest, reliable, satisfying artist.” 
—Chicago Evening American, 





“Mr. Rimini acted and sang in praise 
meriting fashion.” 
—Chicago Daily Tribune. 





“Mr. Rimini was excellent.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 





“Giacomo Rimini, the baritone Sergio 
Gratico, was on the stage quite a hit.” 
—Chicago Daily Journal. 





“Giacomo Rimini as Sergio did his 
share commendably.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 





“From the time of her second engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
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tion she has been a’singer whose match | 


was not to be found, a voice that hesi- | 


tated at nothing in the dramatic reper- 


toire, a beautiful woman, an intelligent ] 


artist. 

“Last night she projected a definite 
compelling personality as well. 

“She is a glory to the company anda 


glory to Chicago, is this lithe, slender } 
Never in this generation was a | 


woman. 
voice so ringing and powerful. Now 


that it is overlaid with color now that } 


she uses it to express emotion as well as 


to interpret music, now that it reflects 


the play of expression in her face and 


the pose of her body, a singing actress | 
has become an entirely different sort of 


a person.” 
—Chicago Daily Journal, Nov. 19. 


RAISA OPENS OPERA SEASON IN CHICAGO 


ITALO MONTEMEZZI CONDUCTS AMERICAN PREMIERE OF ‘“‘LA NAVE”? AT AUDITORIUM 


“Rosa Raisa is an astounding artist. 


Within the compass of her glorious 
voice there is the most delicate phras- 
ing of the coloratura and the warmth 
of the mezzo, while her chest tones - 
touch closely upon the contralto regis- 
rer. 

“Then, added to her tremendous 
gifts as a dramatic soprano, she pos- 
sesses an excellent concert intelligence, 
and although she sang in seven lan- 
guages the program was balanced with 
the most gracious skill. The large 
audience at the Arcadia gave her a 
welcome so spontaneous and hearty 
that it fell barely short of an ovation. 

“Signor Rimini maintained the 
agreeable impression he made when he 
sang here in opera, and in the aria 





from ‘Don Pasquale,’ which he pre- 
sented with charming facility, and the 
always popular ‘La Partida,’ by Al- 
varez, he proved himself a bravura 
singer of large parts. 

“It was in a group of Russians that 
Miss Raisa moved her audience to the 
highest enthusiasm. They included 
‘Kaknebolnu,’ by Rachmaninoff, a 
lullaby so entrancing that the singer 
was permitted to go on only after 
many minutes of applause; ‘Osien,’ by 
Arensky, sung in Jewish, and ‘Rachem,’ 
a powerfully dramatic work by Mana 
Zucca, which she presented in Yiddish.” 

Journal, Nov.- 11, 1919. 





“Rosa Raisa sang very beautifully in 
the prologue in which the music was es- 
pecially grateful for her voice. Monte- 





mezzi has no mercy on his singers, hav- 
ing his own purposes in his mind, and 
demanding the utmost of which the hu- 
man voice is capable. Yet he has the 
instinct for the voice, and while his 
music makes heavy demands they can be 
met if the singer have both the natural 
voice and the acquired skill. Mme. 
Raisa showed that she had them both.” 
—Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 109. 





“Rosa Raisa, as Basiliola, the siren, 
has much sustained music to sing, which 
taxes even her great vocal powers, both 
in strength and in altitude. 
music is written in the high registers of 
the voice. She accomplished wonders 
with her music. She also acted the part 
admirably and was accorded an over- 
whelming ovation for her work,” 

—Chicago Daily News, Nov. 10. 


Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER—Aeolian Hall, New York 
SonnsaabaasiSnsananeenenanit ———————————— : 





“First honors among the artists must 


Much of her : 


go to that superb young soprano, Rosa 
Raisa. She sang the trying rdle of 
Basiliola with grace, charm, and glort 
ous tone. Her matchless voice was 
again a ringing wonder of volume an 
luscious quality. ; 
“Her Basiliola was a magnificent piece 
of artistry—and her costumes revela- 
tions in rich color and design.” 
—Chicago Evening American, Nov. 19. 


“Miss Raisa as Basiliola had a réle 
vocally intensely difficult and dramatic- 
ally exacting. The music lies persistent- 
ly high, and only the splendid voice and 
exceptional skill of a Raisa could com- 
pass it as brilliantly as did she last 
night. In action the réle lies outside the 
gifted soprano’s best powers.” 

—Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 19. 
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Boston, Dec. 6, 1919 


N the past week Boston was served 

with at least a dozen concerts, not 

unting small club and private musi- 
rales and these concerts included all 
re principal varieties of music,—orches- 
ye choral and chamber music, recitals 
ty singers, violinists and pianists. 

The first performance of: Charles T. 
Griffes’s “Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan” 
was the feature of the last symphony 
oneert. The music was highly praised 
b all those who are receptive to mod- 
4 music. Mr. Griffes does not need 
to ask favors on the score of being an 
American composer ; his tone poem is de- 





cidedly worth hearing simply as music. 
He has apparently been influenced to a 
certain extent by the modern Russians, 
but in a Jegitimate way. Every young 


‘ composer derives from some previous 


music, and we very much prefer the 
descendants of Stravinsky to the de- 
scendants of Brahms. Mr. Griffes has 
individuality of his own, however, and 
we e forward to hearing more of his 
work. 


Louise Homer made a great personal 
success as the soloist in this concert. 
The resonance of her fine natural voice 
and the directness of her style appealed 
to the audience. Her choice of songs 
ignored the existence of modern music. 








—_———— 








SONGS _. 

Five poems of ancient China and Japan 
Op. 10 (1917) 

Five German poems (1909) 

Three poems by Fiona McLeod with mu- 
sical settings Op. 11 (1918) 

Three poems Op. 9 (1918) : 

Three Tone Images Op. 3 (1915) 

Two Rondels Op. 4 (1915 

Two Kings sat together in Orkadal (1910) 





~ CHARLES T. GRIFFES 


AN AMERICAN COMPOSER OF INDISPUTABLE TECHNIQUE AND 
ORIGINALITY COMING INTO HIS OWN! 


NO only do tlie recent emphatic successes of 
Charles T. Griffes’ “Poem” for flute and or- 
chestra, so wonderfully played by Georges Barrére 
with the New Yorx Symphony Society, and of his 
symphonic poem, “Kubla Khan,” performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra prove this, but also the 
fact that singers and pianists of brains and taste who 
are seeking after the unconventional, with increasing 
frequency, add weight and zest to their programs by 
including works by Charles T. Griffes. 

The following compositions offer an excellent op- 
portunity for comparing Charles T. Griffes’ years of 
experimentation and assimilation with his present 
mature style in which mastery of technique is balanced 
by unflinching loyalty to artistic ideals and the genu- 
ine modernity of an original and individual style of expression. 


3 EAST 43d ST. G, SCHIRMER NEW YORK 


PIANO 


Three tone pictures Op. 5 (1915) 
Three Fantasy Pieces Op. 6 (1915) 
Roman sketches Op. 7 (1917) 


Accepted for Publication 


“Poem” for flute and orchestra 
“The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla-Khan” for 
Orchestra 
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Violinist 


| Concerts—Recitals 


SEASON 1919-20 


PERSONAL ADDRESS 





164 Waverly Place, New York 


’Phone: Spring 1938 





Freeman 















NEVADA 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





—~——______ Management: 


®. VAN DER VEER MILLER 


ORATORIO—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Individua'ly and jointly 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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a 
Monteux Gives First Hearing of American’s Score ; 
: Boston Has Week Rich in Worthwhile Music 


poston. Symphony Introduces American’s “Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan,” Which Makes 
Good Impression—A Dozen Concerts and Recitals Provide Feast for Music-Lovers— 
Guy Maier’s Unique Concert—Memorial Meeting in Honor of Higginson 








Handel’s “Largo” was one of the num- 
bers! Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat 
and Chaprier’s ‘‘bourrée Fantasque” 
were also on the program and were vril- 
liantly played under Mr. Monteux’s 
skillful baton. 

The Concert of Music for Young Peo- 
ple given last Saturday afternoon in 
Jordan Hall by Guy Maier, pianist, was 
a unique entertainment in more ways 
than one. The audience, of which a 
large proportion was children, was an 
audience such as the regular concert per- 
former rarely finds,—absolutely fresh 
and receptive to impressions and with- 
out preconceived ideas. 


Mr. Maier’s methods were original. 
The first part of the program contained 
nine short pieces by such composers as 
Bach, MacDowell, Hill, Juon, Poldini, 
Gliére, and Moszkowski. They were not 
pieces written primarily for children and 
therefore more likely to appeal to them 
than the usual mistaken attempts of 
adults to write down to children. Mr. 
Maier told the children a story into 
which he wove the short pieces, so that 
they illustrated his various episodes in 
a most ingenious and delightful man- 
ner. In the second half of the concert 
he played Debussy’s “Toy Box,” telling 
the story of the little ballot as he went 
along. It was all done naturally, with- 
out offensive condescension to the young 
listeners, and the deadly educational at- 
mosphere was entirely absent, thank 
Heaven! 

Mr. Maier played to a capacity audi- 
ence. 

Louise Ford, soprano, gave a song re- 
cital last Monday evening in Jordan 
Hall. She was greeted by a good-sized 
audience. This was Mrs. Ford’s first 
appearance before the regular concert- 
going public, so allowance was readily 
made .for a certain amount of nervous- 
ness. She has many qualities which 
make for success in the singer’s career. 
Through her theatrical experience she 
is more at home on the stage than are 
most young singers, she has the charm 
of youth and the advantage of a start 
under the guidance of her mother, Mrs. 
Hall McAllister, the experienced singing 
teacher and manager of concerts. Mrs. 
Ford’s choice of songs was greatly to her 
credit as a singer of musical taste not 
content to follow the path of least re- 
sistance. Songs by de Breville, Charp- 
entier, Chausson, Poldowski, Georges 
and Ravel were evidently chosen for 
their musical value and not merely as 
vehicles for the singer. Ravel’s “La 
Flaite Enchanteée” seemed the most dis- 
tinguished of all; “Lee Trois Princesses” 
by Vuillermoz, in folk song style, was a 
pleasing contrast to more sombre num- 
bers. Among the songs in English, 
Scott’s “Arietta,” Kramer’s “Swans,” 
and Treharne’s “Corals” kept the stand- 
ard higher than that of the usual Eng- 
lish group. 

The Boston Ensemble Club, Hildegarde 
Brandegee, violin; Marjorie Patten- 
Friend, ’cello, and Marion Hyde, piano, 
drew complimentary attention at the re- 
cent concert of the MacDowell Club. 
Single movements from trios’ by 
Tchaikovsky and Smetana were played 
with excellent ensemble and most agree- 
able youthful enthusiasm. 


The first of three morning musicales 
in the ball room of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, under the direction of Mrs. Hall 
McAllister, took place last week. Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, Leo Ornstein and 
Mayo Wadler were the artists. Mme. 
D’Alvarez was heard in operatic num- 
bers and interesting modern songs by 
Bantock, Debussy, and Granados. Her 
rich voice and dramatic temperament 
were shown to the full. Leo Ornstein 
played his Sonatina, his “Impression of 
Chinatown,” and pieces by Chopin, 
Liszt and Debussy, in his characteristic, 
sempre rubato style. Mayo Wadler was 
very enjoyable; his numbers were at- 
tractive and unhackneyed and his play- 
ing had decided charm and vitality. The 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


NOTE: THIS SEASON WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 


accompanists were Allen Tanner and 
Arthur Fiedler. 

The announcement by Messrs. Thibaud 
and Bauer of three recitals of Beethoven 
Sonatas evoked conflicting forecasts as 
to the success of such an uncompromising 
project. The first concert of the series 
this week resulted in a decisive verdict 
in favor of the artists, for Jordan Hall 
had scarcely a score of seats unoccupied. 
The playing of these famous artists is 
too well known to need detailed eulogy; 
their musicianship was enthusiastically 
recognized by the large audience. 

The Berkshire Quartet played in Jor- 
dan Hall on Tuesday evéning. The Bos- 
ton musical public seems to be incapable 
of divided loyalty; if it decides to sup- 
port the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the Flonzaley Quartet, then it regards 
with comparative indifference the attrac- 
tions of other similar organizations. 
The Berkshire Quartet had a good house 
under the circumstances. Saint-Saéns’s 
latest quartet, Op. 153, was probably in- 
tended to be the feature of the te yn 
The supposition is that it was played out 
of respect to Saint-Saéns, or else it must 
be a good deal more interesting to play 
than it is to listen to. Schumann car- 
ried off the honors of the evening with 
his third Quartet, in which the players 
were at their best. 

Irma Seydel gave a violin recital in 
Jordan Hall on Monday afternoon be- 
fore a cordial audience. Miss Seydel 
is well known in Boston both as the 
daughter of one of the members of the 
Symphony Orchestra and on her own 
merits as a violinist who has appeared 
successfully with the Boston Symphony 
and other orchestras. Her ability was 
shown in a Tartini sonata, two move- 
ments from Brahms’s violin concerto, 
and shorter pieces. Two “Bandana 
Sketches” by Clarence Cameron White 
were attractive novelties. . 

A memorial meeting in honor of Henry 
Lee Higginson, founder and sustainer 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
held last night in the Harvard Club. 
Among the speakers were President 
Lowell and Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Major 
Higginson was characterized as “the 
first citizen of Boston.” 

B. F. Wood Company, the music pub- 
lishers, have outgrown their present 
quarters on Summer street. They have 
accordingly just acquired a piece of land 
containing 9,327 square feet fronting on 
St. Stephen street in the vicinity of the 
Boston Opera House. Work will begin 
next week upon the foundation for a 
modern steel and concrete building which 
the company expects to occupy about 
May 1, 1920. 

Helen Allen Hunt and Katherine 
Lincoln, both well known singing teach- 
ers of Boston, together with Mrs. M. L. 
Felton, pianist, held a formal opening 
last Sunday afternoon of their attrac- 
tive new studios in the Hotel Cluny, 
Copley Square. Music was a feature of 
the reception, special praise being given 
to Ruth Posselt, a small eight-year-old 
violinist. 

Stetson Humphrey, formerly musica) 
director of the Boston War Camp Com- 
munity Service, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Boston Music School Set- 
tlement. He will also be choir director 
of the Clarendon St. Baptist Church. 

CHARLES REPPER. 


Galli-Curci 
Frances Alda 
Mary Garden 

Carolina Lazzari 
Charles Hackett 
Rudolph Ganz 
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John McCormack 








Management: Charles L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 
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~ CHARLES HACKETT, American Tenor 
Newest Columbia Star 


Here is a real American tenor. His brilliant career has already put him in the 
front rank of grand opera singers. The Columbia Graphophone Company is grati- 
fied to announce that this New York Metropolitan Opera Company star has agreed 
to make records for Columbia exclusively. His first are: 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco Ridente in 7804 La Boheme—Che Gelida Manina (Your | ;Po43, 
Cielo (Lo, Smiling in the Eastern Sky) $1.50 Tiny Hand is Frozen) $1.50 


L’Africaine—O Paradiso (O Paradise on 49623 


Earth) 12-inch 


$1.50 


Ask any Columbia dealer to let you hear these wonderful records 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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RUTH RAY’S ART AGAIN 
COMMANDS ADMIRATION 





Violinist Appears as Soloist With 
Philharmonic Society—Miss 
Sparkes Also Charms 


Ruth Ray’s violin wizardry, first re- 
ealed to a New York audience in 
eumanie Hall early in November, when 
this Chicago miss emerged as the latest 
fflorescence of the super-tutelage of 
Leopold Auer, exerted its power again 
Wednesday night, Nov. 19, when young 
Miss Ray appeared as one of the soloists 
with the Philharmonic. | The program 
was the first of the “Save a Home 
gries sponsored by the New York Eve- 
; il. 

“te "Ray again selected Lalo’s grate- 
ful “Symphonie _Espagnole,” which she 
layed at her début. She played it with 
lofty art, abjuring technical heroics and 
entering deeply into the spirit of this 
atmospherically evocative work. She 
prought a glow of tone to every mood, 
whether fiery or languescent. If there 
was nothing vertiginous in it, her tech- 
nie was sure and ample, needing no 
purfling to establish it as violinistic art 
of the first order. Surely here is a 
sonatrice who will be a world credit to 
American music. She was recalled many 
times by the tumultuous applause. 

Lenora Sparkes was the other popular 
soloist of the evening, singing Puccini’s 
“Vissi d’Arte,” and Musetta’s waltz air 
in her accustomed operatic way, with a 
tone vibrant and winged. She was very 
heartily received. : 

Mr. Stransky led his forces through 


young 


the antic measures of Beethoven’s 
sportive Eighth Symphony crisply and 
with the necessary touches of humor. 
Other orchestral numbers were the four 
entr’actes from “Carmen,” played as a 
suite, and the violent Tchaikovsky 
“1812 Overture,” sufficiently clangorous 
and explosive with the drums doing their 
usual percussive duty in place of the pre- 
scribed cannon. Oo. T. 





BIG MILWAUKEE AUDIENCES 





‘Attendance Large for Galli-Curci and 


Werrenrath Appearances 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 21.—Milwau- 
kee outdid itself on the appearance here 
of Mme. Galli-Curci when every seat in 
the concert division of the Auditorium 
was sold some hours before the perform- 
ance was given. The concert was under 
the direction of Marion Andrews. 

Reinald Werrenrath and the Arion 
Club also scored handsomely in a concert 
which was given practically to a capacity 
house. The Arion Musical Club has a 
larger subscription list this year for its 
series than for many years. C.O.S. 





Philharmonic Concert Course Opens at 
San Diego 


San DiEGo, CAL., Nov. 23.—Last night 
marked the opening of the new Philhar- 
monic Concert Course under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bertha Slocum. Gregor 
Cherniavsky, violinist, and Mme. Roma- 
nova, pianist-composer, opened the series 
before a crowded house. They were well 
received and made a splendid beginning 
for the new course. W.F. R. 





DENVER:— 





Macbeth’s Triumphs 


“MOST ATTRACTIVE SINGER DENVER 
EVER HEARD: VOICE OF GREAT 
NATURAL CHARM AND BEAUTY: 
WONDERFUL ARTISTIC SUCCESS.” 


Sole Management:—Winton & Livingston, Aeolian Hall, New York 











FREDERICK JACOBI 


Formerly Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Lessons in Theory and Composition 
Coaching in Opera and Concert Repertoire 


302 WEST 87th STREET, NEW YORK 








Established 1867 
cates after the best methods. 


may enter at any time. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. 
The faculty numbers leading Musiciats and Artists of today. 
The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnett Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


M!SS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
Instructs, trains and edu- 


Day and resident students 
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ON TOUR—-NOW FILLING 68 ENGAGEMENTS 


FAVORITE DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
oO 


FOR 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Address care THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Recital Dept, ORANGE, N. J. 








of Philadelphia 


Nicola A. Montani, Conductor 





PALESTRINA CHOIR 








KATHRYN PLATT GUNN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 
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Hemstreet Pupils Return from 
Work with American Troops 
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Ann Luckey, Soprano, and Pauline Arnold, Soprano, Two Hemstreet Artists, Who 
Have Recently Returned from Service Overseas, Entertaining Our Soldiers. 
Miss Arnold Is Shown on Promenade at Monte Carlo 


WO artists from the Frank Hem- 

street studios who did their “bit” dur- 
ing the war are Pauline Arnold and Ann 
Luckey, sopranos, both of them now back 
in New York after the completion of 
their service abroad. Miss Arnold was 
occupied during 1918 in camp singing 
under various organizations and was 
then officially connected with the enter- 
tainment department of the War Camp 
Community Service during the winter of 
1918-19. In the spring of 1919 she went 


abroad for the Y. M. C. A., entertaining 
and doing song leading work in various 
camps. This work continued after her 
return to the United States, singing in 
hospitals for the boys and conducting 
class work in the camps near New 
York. She is now conducting the 
choral classes at the Finch and Lenox 
Schools for Girls in New York, and is 


singing at the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Luckey returned recently, after 
putting to her credit two years in Y. M. 
C. A. service, singing in army and navy 
camps and hospitals. She had the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to be 
appointed District Social Secretary and 
also of taking the first personally con- 
ducted concert company on tour of the 
Southern camps, being placed in charge 
of the entertainments in the Cape May 
section of the Fourth Naval District. 
Before sailing she toured with a band of 
sixty sailors for the United War Work 
campaign. She spent a month in Eng- 
land and Scotland with her own com- 
pany, known as the Luckey Trio and then 
left for France. There she was heard 
with the orchestra composed of members 
of the 106th Engineers, singing for au- 
diences of 4000 men. Miss Luckey will 
soon be heard in concert again and will 
resume her studies with the Hemstreets. 





BEGIN INDIANAPOLIS SEASON 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Has Capacity 
Audience—Maennerchor Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 25.—On Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 23, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, with her accompanist, Frank La 
Forge, were greeted by an audience fill- 


ing not only every seat in the Murat 
Theater but as many extra ones as the 
orchestra pit and stage would hold. This 
was one of the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs arranged by the Ona B. Talbot Fine 
Arts Association. 

The musical season of the Maenner- 
chor was opened on Friday night at the 
Academy of Music, the soloist being Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano, of New 
York, who fills an engagement with the 
society every year. The male chorus, 
under the direction of Rudolph Heyne, 
gave part of the program. Mrs. Arthur 
Monninger played the accompaniments 
for soloist and chorus in her usual fine 
style. P. 








Honolulu Has Two Chamber-Music Or- 
ganizations 


HoNnoLuLu, Hawall, Nov. 15.—With 
two musical organizations, one devoted 
entirely to chamber music, giving alter- 
nating weekly recitals, Honolulu’s music 
season is in full swing. The older of 
these organizations, the Philharmonic 
Society, is headed by Max Selinsky, vio- 
linist, formerly with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Louis Berkowitz is second 
violin, and Frederick Preston Search, 
’cellist. The other member of the organ- 
ization is Madalah Masson, of Melbourne, 
a brilliant pianist. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety was established last year, Selinsky 
and Miss Masson being members of the 


original organization. The second series 
of concerts, also fortnightly, is given by 
members of the faculty of the music de- 
partment of Punahou School, a part of 
Oahu College, and was launched only a 
few weeks ago. Its most distinguished 
member is Mme. Jeanne Jomelli. Two 
members of the Pasmore Trio, Mary Pas- 
more Burrell, violinist, and Dorothy Pas- 
more, ’cellist, with Frank P. Moss, for 
many years a prominent pianist of San 
Francisco, appear in trio recitals, also 
Edward Ideler, violinist, also well known 
on the coast. Each organization has 
given two successful concerts. 
W. B. B. S. 





Elias Breeskin, Russian violinist, now 
a member of the Elshuco Trio, together 
with Willem Willeke, ’cellist, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist, has been engaged as solo- 
ist with the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra on Jan. 20. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 13, 1919 


STRAUSS, D’ALBERT, AND SO FORTH 

As yet there seems to be no outcropping of great.com- 
positions in Germany that was looked for confidently 
as one of the results of the war. The conflict, deemed 
by so many optimists as purgative in its nature, was to 
overturn the material and the meretricious products of 
art that had been flooding the market ever since the 
beginning of the century and to set an idealized and 
purified art in its place. Perhaps that handsome con- 
summation will yet be achieved. Perhaps it is still too 
early to expect great and noble things. Perhaps the 
era of stress and hardship still bears too heavily to 
enable the fancy to take flight to better realms than 
those it has for so long inhabited. Time will tell. It 
remains unhappily true that the newest operatic goods 
are about as bad as those confectioned before the 
world’s troubles came about. Edgar Istel, MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S correspondent in Berlin, is fairly explicit 
on this point in what he writes about Strauss’s 
“Woman Without a Shadow” and Eugen d’Albert’s 
“Revolutionary Marriage.” They are both pretty sorry 
messes, Strauss’s especially. For that matter, most of 
us thought Strauss ready ‘to lay down his musical tools 
with “Ariadne.” We did not hear more than a few 
excerpts from it over here, but they confirmed our 
worst suspicions, even as the deplorable “Alpine Sym- 
phony” made the heart of the stoutest Strauss admirer 
sink and sicken. Thereupon everyone decided that 
Strauss was finished, ready to retire to Garmisch and 
spend the remainder of his earthly days playing his 
favorite game of “skat.”” We were wrong. Strauss 
did not sign the notorious manifesto of the “intellec- 
tuals” for several reasons. He may or may not have 
appreciated its patent absurdity at the time. But he 
was farseeing enough to realize what it might do to his 
foreign royalties, present and to come. He was pro- 
jecting new works and had no desire to set needless 
confines to their market. 


The first of these new works is this same “Woman 
Without a Shadow.” Hofmannsthal, to whom Strauss 
remains faithful, wrote the libretto, which, as anyone 
reading Istel’s synopsis may gather, is the essence of 
nonsense. There is not such a tremendous difference 
between mighty Richard and the old-time French and 
Italians after all. And Strauss’s music is not what it 
was in the days of “Eulenspiegel,” “Don Quixote” and 
“Salome.” 

D’Albert is fundamentally even more futile because a 
born mediocrity. Istel calls him the “German Puccini,” 
while admitting that he lacks Puccini’s melodic ideas 
and individuality. His “Revolutionary Marriage” has a 
libretto that might have appealed to the Italian in his 
“Tosca” period. His music is eclectic and “brutal.” As 
a matter of fact, “Tiefland” was little better. It fell 
flat here and deservedly. We never quite understood 
what made it so popular in Germany, where it has en- 
joyed a positively Puccinian vogue. But d’Albert has 
the furor scribendi and will doubtless continue to shake 
operas out of his sleeve in superb and reckless pro- 
digality. 

Meanwhile one hears of the ascetic Pfitzner, who has 
indulged himself in operatic lucubrations about Pales- 
trina; of Siegfried Wagner, whose latest opus is 
another “tremendous success,” and of one Franz 
Schrecker, whom people in Germany “compare to Wag- 
ner.” That is “an old device,” as Theseus says in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” But when is the mil- 
lennial composer to arrive, whom the war was to bring 
in its train? 





MR. BODANZKY’S EXPERIMENT 


Artur Bodanzky has conceived a plan for aiding and 
comforting the budding composer. He proposes to de- 
vote six New Symphony rehearsal periods, next April, to 
the reading of new compositions. A “committee of dis- 
tinguished musicians, artists and critics is to pass judg- 
ment on the works submitted and select from them a 
limited number for use in the New Symphony programs 
of 1920-1921.” 

At a casual glance the idea seems a worth-while one, 
and it undoubtedly has elements to commend it to 
those who have the interests of America’s unknown 
composers close at heart. But there are certain factors 
which are likely to militate against the idea’s becom- 
ing a lasting institution. A work performed for the 
first time from MS. is virtually certain to develop copy- 
ist’s errors sometimes serious enough to prejudice meti- 
culous ears. The performance may be—is all too likely 
to be—rough or matter-of-fact, utterly removed from 
the finely studied and polished version of the concert- 
room. But, let this pass. Much more important is a 
certain notorious fact. When did a general gathering 
of musicians, and others concur in recognizing true 
originality on first acquaintance? It is not given to 
many to discern a new voice when first it speaks. His- 
tory is a succession of proofs of this truism. Does Mr. 
Bodanzky propose to rely on the verdict of the ma- 
jority? We hope not: majority is usually synonymous 
with mediocrity. 

Withal, it is MUSICAL AMERICA’S hope that the ex- 
periment will bring to light—and recognition—some 
genuine full-blooded American scores that till to-day 
have daunted our leading conductors. 





MR. CAMPANINI’S ILLNESS 


The depth and extent of popular anxiety over Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s serious illness has been eloquent. 
The director of the Chicago Opera Association is a pop- 
ular personage in New York as well as on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. Something of the glamor of the 
Manhattan Opera House still clings to him, but es- 
pecially is there admiration for the enthusiasm and 
zeal with which he has maintained the Chicago com- 
pany in the position of a supremely enterprising or- 
ganization. He has communicated many of his ad- 
mired personal qualities to the institution which he 
heads. 

We in New York have grown to look forward to 
the yearly visits of the Campanini forces. Their ad- 
vent marks the indisputable climax of our operatic sea- 
son. Their doings are always interesting, always stim- 
ulating, always dynamic even when the operas they 
mount are stupid or the performances deficient in 
smoothness. It remains true that to hear a number 
of the world’s greatest operatic artists and some of 
the most significant operas we in New York are 
obliged to repair to the Lexington Theater in January 
and February. But are not Rosa Raisa, Mary Garden, 
Lucien Muratore, “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “La Nave” and a dozen other singers 
and operas not to be heard otherwise worth the trip 
and much more? 

May Mr. Campanini be speedily restored to health. 
Opera in America can ill spare him. 
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The Flonzaley Quartet Greets You! 


f. 

Dwelling in an atmosphere of cheerfulness, very evi 
dently, are the four members of the Flonzaley organi 
zation. This quartet has smiled together for fiftee§ 
years, all, that is except Louis Bailly, the viola player§ 
whose smile was added when Mr. Ara resigned. iF 


Godowsky—Dagmar Godowsky, daughter of the fa ; 
mous pianist, Leopold Godowsky, is to play an impor}_ 
tant role in a new picture play, “The Peddler of Lies.” ~ 


McClellan—John J. McClellan, organist of the Salt 
Lake City Tabernacle, has been decorated with the gold © 
medal of the Order of Leopold II. by King Albert of - 
Belgium, through the Belgian Legation at Washington. | 


Teyte—One heard lately that Maggie Teyte, the 
English soprano, was returning to America, but it is 
now stated that she has been offered so high a salary 
to continue in “Monsieur Beaucaire” that she will stay 
in London. 


Breeskin—The young violinist, Elias Breeskin, has 
returned from a week’s trip to the Adirondacks. The 
death of his father recently was a great shock to the 
player, and he felt the necessity of putting himself 
into good physical condition for the busy season await- 
ing him. 

Farrar—“Save and send your old records to the Sea 
View Hospital and Sanatorium at West New Brighton, 

Y.,” pleads Amparito Farrar, soprano, who has 
started many movements to supply hospitals and camps 
with musical instruments and sheet music, and who a 
year ago spent five months in the trenches in France 
singing to the soldiers. 


Tiffany—Following her brilliant success as soloist on 
Nov. 2 with the new Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, Marie Tif- 
fany, sopreno, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was entertained at a dinner given by ex-Senator W. 
A. Clark at his home the next evening, Nov. 3. Mr. 
Clark, who is the patron of Los Angeles’s new orches- 
tra, invited as his guests a number of persons proml- 
nent in this California city’s music. Among them were 
Mr. Rothwell, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Behymer, Mary Le 
Grande Reed and Father Tonello. 


Duncan—Isadora Duncan thinks, according 
The Christian Science Monitor, that “some day we may 
see a composer with the genius of a Wagner, who will 
be both an inspired musician and an inspired dancer. 
Then, and perhaps not sooner, music rightly suited to 
the expressive purposes of ballet will be written as it 
has never yet been written for the stage. Then will 
come the new art for which she longs and of which 
she dreams.” 


Caruso-Scotti—An important event in_ elephant 
circles at the New York Hippodrome occurred whe 
Caruso and Scotti, during an intermission in the Hippo 
drome entertainment, visited the pachyderm stables 
The famous tenor, it is reported, apparently reckless 
as to the high cost of elephants’ living, fed everybod 
an extra portion of timothy hay with a pitchfork; an¢ 
the noted baritone on his part, escorted Jennie, t 
elephants’ premiére danseuse, to the watertub. 


Van der Veer—Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, whe 
in private life is Mrs. Reed Miller, wife of the tenor 
has just moved into a new apartment facing Columb 
University. Mme. Van der Veer is a football enthu 
siast, and her apartment faces the Columbia Univer 
sity football field. In the height of the season, shi 
promises to give some football teas, when the fortuna 
guests can enjoy the game and sip their favorite bever 
age at the same time. Reed Miller promises to be pre 
ent also, though personally he says he enjoys 
game better from the side lines than from the from 
windows. 
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HEN we read some of these affect- 


ed, pompous word-jumbles passed 


Strike’s over! ! 


criticism, we think of St. 
I Corinthians XIV., 9. 
* ok * 


“pittsburgh Manners Shock St. Louis- 
ares a World headline. ‘ 
to support a symphony is liable 
anybody, even a 


A city 
sturdy St. 


* 
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AHarpist Detects a Plot 


The harpist was heaving and snorting 


with indignation. 


“Look at this story!” he cried, hand- 


ing uS a 
The story 


copy of the Fourth Estate. 
concerned the campaign for 


two and a half cent pieces. — nl 
“If they get this new coin minted, 
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orn 


we q phony Orchestra, a committee of the 
cf American Legion, now engaged in a 
yer : heated patriotic campaign in this city, 
t accidentally happening to hear a re- 
7 hearsal of the ‘Tchaikovsky “March 
a Slave,” became very: much excited and 
port” forced an interview because they thought 
es." the orchestra was playing “Die Wacht 
Salt | am Rhine.” O. W. 
rold | Reading, Pa., Dec. 1, 1919. 
t of —— 
to. @ MISS GUTMAN IMPRESSES 
the | 
t is) Baltimore Soprano Presents a Distinctive 
lary Program 
tay Beauty of tone and a wealth of emo- 
tion were attributes of the art which 
has Elizabeth Gutman, Baltimore soprano, 
he brought to her song program in Aeolian 
the Hall Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 18. The 
self voice was broad, mellow, free and re- 
alt- sponsive to the mood of her songs, and 
in the main was effectively used. Some 
Sea sagging from correct intonation was 
on, noted in relaxed moments of quieter sing- 
has ing, and the young artist should culti- 
nps vate bodily and facial repose. Her voice 
oa was sufficiently expressive of emotion 
nce and sentiment without the swayings that 
sometimes detracted from, rather than 
i enhanced, the conviction of what she 
Or- sang. 
iif. Miss Gutman has come to be regarded 
ny, as a specialist in Russian and Jewish 
W. music, and it was in the music of the 
Mir. East that she was at her best in this 
= recital. Moods of grief and of tragedy 
var were successfully envisaged and commu- 
ere 
Le 
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: ne moaned, “the concert managers are 
: ; sure to offer it to harp soloists as a 
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Music and Patriotism in Reading 


New Dear Cantus Firmus: 
It may interest you to know that at 
a recent rehearsal of the Reading Sym- 


aw 
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The Reading episode related by O. W. 
recalls the story sent in by our Wash- 
ington, D. C., correspondent, W. H. It 
appears that a highly reputable organ- 
ization, which was about to produce 
“Faust” received an indignant protest 
on the ground that Gounod’s opera was 


German. 
ok * * 


Call It Pathetic if You Will; to 
Us It’s Good, Honest Rumor 


Dear Cantus: 

I note that you list Grove among the 
dictionaries of humor. I really can see 
nothing humorous about it except the 
fact that it devotes several pages to 
tenth-rate mid-Victorian English organ- 
ists and anthem-writers, and excludes 
many worthy musicians of other nation- 
alities. I call this pathetic rather than 
humorous, but its treatment of English 
musicians is no more absurd than the 
French or German dictionaries’ treat- 


*« ment of their respective musicians, which 


is similar. In other words, Chauvinism 
exists everywhere. The articles on im- 
portant musicians and topics are author- 
itative and well written. 

JAIME CORDOBA. 
New York, Nov. 12, 1919. 


* *+ * 


From a_ Buffalo Church calendar: 
“Preaching at 8 p. m., subject, ‘A Voice 
from Hell.’ Miss Holman will sing.” 

* * * 


The gentleman who compiled our de- 
partment last week modestly left our 
name at the head of the column and 
withheld his own. It was J. A. H. 








Philadelphia. 





Jules Falk 
During his studies with Sevcik, and 





CONTEMPORARY? :: 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


ULES FALK, violinist, was born in 
: Showing precocious 
musical talent, he started his studies at 
the age of eight, being sufficiently ad- 






vanced to be able 
to give his first 
public perform- 
ances two years 
later, during his 
tenth year. After 
his preliminary 
studies he contin- 
ued work with G. 
Hille at the Acad- 
emy of Music in 
Philadelphia; lat- 
er he went to 
Sevcik in Prague, 
where he re- 
mained under this 
master for four 
years. 


. “Poshtshadi 


nicated with glowing tone. Particularly 
Gretchaninoff’s “Sliozi,’” Rachmaninoff’s 
Ia Moliu” were superbly 
sung, as was also “Polia Moia.” 

She concluded her program with a 
group of songs in English. Of these, the 
most effective was “A Grave in France,” 
a pathetic breviary by Ganz. The suc- 
ceeding patter of Carpenter’s “To a 
Young Gentleman” was, programatical- 
ly, a mistake, as both the singer and the 
audience found d‘fficulty in getting ad- 
justed to a mood of nugacity after hav- 
ing felt the sorry appeal of the Ganz 
number. The final number of the pro- 
gram, Horsman’s “The Lark Now Leaves 
Its Watery Nest,” supplied Miss Gutman 
with opportunity for a soaring climax 
that was effectively utilized. Francis 
Moore was at the piano. O. T. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Frederick Gunster, 
the new York tenor, assisted by Mae 
Doelling, pianist, recently gave an ex- 
cellent recital before the members and 
general musical public of the Lake View 
Musical Society at the rarkway Hoe 


No. 95 
Jules 
Falk 


under his recommendation he made many 
appearances in Bohemia, playing also as 
soloist in the Bohemian Philharmonic Or- 
chestra series given at Prague. Follow- 
ing this he made his début in London, 
after which he made many appearances 
in England and Europe, including sev- 
eral performances for King Edward. 
Mr. Falk then undertook a_ period 
of study with Eugen Ysaye in Brussels, 
under whose tution he remained for 
several years. In 1909 he returned to 
America, where he has remained since 
then. 

Here he has made many tours of the 
United States, including two to the Pa- 
cific Coast and one to Mexico. He has 
also appeared as soloist with many of 
the orchestras and before leading socie- 
ties, also being heard in recital and in 
association with such artists as Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Titta Ruffo and others. 
He makes his home in Philadelphia. 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
today a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 





daughter or sister 
noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, with 
prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., 
the world. 


and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 








Messrs. Diaz and Denton Make 







Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, and Oliver Denton, Pianist, Who 


Fine Impression in Joint Tour 











Won Much Favor in a Joint Tour This Fall 


HE two gifted American artists, 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Oliver Den- 
ton, the noted pianist, joined forces this 
fall in a tour of Texas and Indiana which 
brought them warm praise from both the 
critics and the public before whom they 
have appeared. 


They were heard in Marion, Ind., on 
Oct. 14, in Austin, Tex., on Oct. 23, in 
San Antonio on Oct. 24 and in El Paso 
on Oct. 28, Mr. Diaz was heard in the 
Cavatina from Gounod’s “Romeo and Ju- 


liet” and songs by Fauré, Alvaraz, Bim- 
boni, Minette Hirst, Franz Grieg, Clarke, 
Burnham and Hageman, his voice and his 
admirable interpretative powers making 
a profound impression with his hearers. 

Mr. Denton’s offerings have included 
among others some of the Fantasy Pieces 
of Schumann, the Chopin B Minor 
Scherzo, Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and Eighth 
Rhapsody and Harold Morris’s Scherzo. 
his fine musical delivery of these compo- 
sitions earned him immediate favor and 
his technical facility has been admired 
by his audiences for its sound and le- 
gitimate qualities. 
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erle Alcock 
CONTRALTO 


Again Acclaimed 


“A Singer of Beautiful Voice, Excellent 
Technique, Musical Intelligence - and 
Clearness of Diction.” 


Second New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Dec. 1, 1919 


New York Times: 

Mrs. Merle Alcock’s beautiful contralto voice and thoroughly sincere and musical style have won her many admirers in recent 
years in New York, and the considerable number of them who gathered to hear her song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
were given an artistic pleasure. Her program, like so many others that are heard in these days, suffered from the exclusion of the 
most important and the most vital productions in the literature of the song. She was more successful than some have been in trying 
to fill this void, and her program had several numbers of uncommon interest. Among the most significant of them were three sacred 
pieces by Pergolesi, “Et Jesum Benedictus,”’ “Eia Ergo Advocata Nostra,” and a “Salve Regina.” 

These were set down upon the program as arranged by Frederick A. Stock, who is the distinguished conductor of the Chicago 
Orchestra. What they were arranged from was not stated, but there are numerous sacred compositions by the master for solo voice and 
orchestra, as well as solo numbers from concerted works from which they might have come. In their present shape they make immedi- 
ately available for the use of recital givers material of much beauty and of a singularly individual stamp in melody and in certain 
harmonic traits that were not common in the period to which they belong. 

Mrs. Alcock sang these in a style well suited to them, with beauty of voice and clearness of diction. For a group of songs by Sind- 
ing and Grieg, none ‘of them of great originality, she found appropriate expression ; in particular the simplicity and directness of Grieg’s 
“The Princess” she conveyed with an art that concealed the art necessary for it. Her English diction in these was such as to give its 
proper contribution to the enjoyment of them. 


New York Tribune: 

Mrs. Merle Alcock, who gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, is delightful as a singer of serious songs which 
demand more than casual treatment. The opulence of her voice, a genuine contralto, its richness and emotional quality, combined with 
excellent technic and a high order of musical intelligence, make her one of the most agreeable singers now before the public. 

Mrs. Alcock was best in three sacred numbers by Pergolesi, arranged by Frederick Stock, in the old Breton folk song “L’Angelus,” 
and in other songs of a significant character. She was fortunate in having the admirable Coenraad V. Bos as her accompanist. 


New York Herald: | 

Miss Merle Alcock, well known in the field of oratorio, gave her annual song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. She 
was in excellent voice and her rich full, clear tones were a delight. She sang a difficult programme with accustomed intelligence and 
musicianship. Her diction was admirable, every word so clearly enunciated, every phrase so exquisitely rounded. 


New York Evening World: 

Merle Alcock, contralto, gave an interesting recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Her voice is of lovely quality, her enun- 
ciation is clear, and her style is tasteful. She began with a group of church songs by Pergolesi, credited as arranged by Frederick A. 
Stock. Compositions by Sinding and Grieg followed. 


New York Evening Sun: 
In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Merle Alcock, the contralto, gave her first recital of the season. In the pink of everything 
Mrs. Alcock had a full opportunity to show how lovely a voice is hers and with what taste amounting to fine art she often uses it. 


New York Morning Telegraph: 

A large audience greeted Merle Alcock at her song recital at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon. The talented young contralto de- 
livered a wholly satisfying and in some respects remarkably successful program which included a great diversity, as well as a great 
number of interesting songs. The forepart of her long list featured three religious songs whose reverential mood and hymnal qualities 
gave fine display to the richly equipped organ of the singer. Numbers by Sinding and Grieg unveiled new charm of versatility, and 
the program was further enriched by some lovely singing numbers by Bizet, d’Indy, Moussorgsky, Schindler, Lenormand and Sidney 
Homer, with folk songs of Breton, Norway and Old England that completed the charm of the recital. Coenraad V. Bos was at the 


piano. 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 W. 34th Street, New York 
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Mischa Leon Takes Optimistic 
View as to Future of Opera 


TT 


Brilliant Tenor of Paris Dis- 
agrees That Opera is on the 
Decline — Expounders_ to 
Blame for Present Low 
State—Creation Should Be 
the Watchword of Operatic 


ea 1919.—S ] 
;, Nov. 15, ——Scarcely a 
, owas passed since the day that the 
: Mischa Leon, ——- = 
ublic with a performance 0 
i, Z Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette,” 
the like of which it was said, had not 
heen heard or seen since the days of 
Jean de Reszke’s zenith. According to 
the Paris Figaro one of the greatest 
tenors of the time was here revealed. 
The voice was acknowledged to be of 
exquisite tenor purity and of a rare 
timbre and warmth. His style and ex- 
traordinary talent as an impersonator, 
the unusual intelligence with which he 
portrayed a part, as much as the ele- 
gance of his personality, all. tended to 
mark him as the accepted successor to 
Jean de Reszke. : : 
While the singer is generally desig- 
nated as a French tenor, he really rep- 
resents a rather uncommon racial ad- 
mixture, for his father was a Russian 
and his mother pure French, while Harry 
Mischa Leon himself was born on a Dan- 
ish boat sailing from Petrograd to Copen- 
hagen. And so Copenhagen became his 
home during his childhood and early 
youth, his father having become a nat- 
uralized Dane. : ; 
The tenor received his first musical 
education at the Royal Conservatory of 
Copenhagen from which he graduated 
winning the first prize. But it is not 
only as a musician or singer that Mischa 
Leon excels. For his intensely artistic 
nature incessantly craves activity. With 
the same conscientiousness and ability 
that he manifests on the operatic stage, 
he has prepared himself and succeeded 
as an actor, sculptor, draftsman, poet 
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young tenor, 
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Mischa Leon, the Tenor as “Romeo” 


and composer. He is an accomplished 
literateur and linguist. So much mental, 
or artistic, versatility is indeed rare, 
most of all, probably, among his imme- 
diate fellow-artists, those of the tenor 
fraternity. 

It was in the course of our getting 
acquainted that it gradually began to 
dawn on me that here was a tenor singer 
who lived in a very catholicism or art in 
its most exhaustive significance. He 
manifested clever ideas, individual opin- 
ions about every topic that was broached. 
And as a matter of fact we had spoken 
about most everything under the sun 
but music and singing, when Mischa Leon 
exclaimed: 

- “So I am to be interviewed! Well, if it 
does not hurt, I shall not mind.” And 
then rising, the singer remarked em- 
phatically: 

“Some time ago you published an in- 
interview in MUSICAL AMERICA with 
Maestro Campanini. In this interview 
M. Campanini made what seemed to me 
a rather startling declaration when he 
said that the days of grand opera are 
slowly but surely coming to an end. Al- 
though ever since I met M. Campanini 
I have admired him and found him a re- 
markably interesting personality, I can- 
not for a single instant agree with him 
and cannot understand what could have 
induced him to take such a pessimistic 
viewpoint. Even should his prediction 
be justified in the slightest degree, I, 
for my part, could but say, Heureux ceux 
qui se préparent glorieusement a la mort. 
But fortunately, I cannot foresee any- 
thing resembling such a dark and trag- 
ical operatic future.” 

“Seriously is it not true that people 
are inclined to tire of most of the stere- 
otyped operas of to-day and the more or 
less hackneyed manner in which they 
are presented?” the interviewer inter- 
posed. 

Blames Operatic Interpreters 


“Right you are” was the tenor’s quick 
rejoiner. “But why make opera suffer 
for the shortcomings of so many of its 
expounders. There you have the trouble 
from which opera has been suffering for 
so many years. If the interpreting ar- 


tists—and in this category are to be 
included more often than not stage- 
managers, decorators and similar fac- 
tors—cannot be brought to create; in 
their capacity as to imbue each of their 
representations with a distinctively ar- 
tistic and personal note, why they had 
much better renounce their operatic ca- 
reer and become butchers, bakers or 
candlestick makers.” 

“Rather difficult that,” we again in- 
terposed, “For is it not a fact that an 
operatic occupation is scarcely instruc- 
tive, whereas even the actor is contin- 
ually being educated in learning new 
parts and by the requirement to concern 
himself with the psychology of the char- 
acter he attempts to represent?” 

“All of which only substantiates my 
argument,” replied M. Mischa Leon. 
“All too many opera singers merely de- 
vote themselves to the musical—or vocal, 
if you will—side of their task and don’t 
concern themselves one iota with the 
significant, temperament or _ histrionic 
purport of the character they duplicate; 
the result is that the general public in 
time becomes trained to derive its enjoy- 
ment only from the vocal interpretation 
and possibly pleasing stage deportment 
of the artists. But heavens above, how 
much more there is—or might be, shall 
I say—in opera reproduction! How 
many people, do you suppose, realize that 
in every form of art, plasticity is every- 
thing. 

“The forme plastique is the first, the 
fundamental element of all art, which 
when combined with imaginative charac- 
terization alone constitutes the true ar- 
tist and therefore, the truly artistic cre- 
ation. And the graceful delineation of 
such plastic characterization again is 
only possible with strength twice over; 
strength of the mental, nervous and other 
physical assets. 

“Just imagine the possibilities that 
could be unfolded in opera if artists and 
stage manager devoted themselves to 
their task along these lines. The Romeo 
or Samson you sing and act to-night then 
need not be the same Romeo or Samson 
to which you treated your admirers three 
and five years ago. Audiences will then 
of a truth attend an opera performance 
with keen expectancy for the surprises 
to come. Yes, perhaps, Mr. Campanini 
is right after all if one takes into con- 
sideration the threadbare style in which 
operatic productions are dumped. on the 
public in unchanging sequence. But 
surely, such need not be the case. 
Granted that the public, half the time, 
does not realize that it is being led into 
a rut and so, frequently, begins to tire 
of operatic enjoyment. But, on the other 
hand, one can also now and then note the 
gratifying phenomenon of how a newly 
arranged and painstaking presentation of 
opera reawakens slumbering public in- 
terest often enough to the verge of a 
veritable frenzy. 


Grand Future for Opera 


“And. therefore I do not think that 
Mr. Campanini is right and that instead 
of dying out, grand opera may hold an 
undreamed of future in store. It is not 
so much the case of a dearth of new 
operatic material—and herein I fully 
agree with Mr. Campanini—as a con- 
scientious artistic elaboration of the ma- 
terial on hand and the manner of its 
presentation.” 

In this connection it may be opportune 
to mention that on occasion of the re- 
cent celebration of Valdemar Day last 
June, commemorating the 700th anniver- 
sary of the Danish flag, M. Mischa Leon 
was presented to Queen Alexandra, 
Princess Victoria and the Dowager Em- 
press Marie of Russia. The service for 
The Dannebrog by the Danish commu- 
nity in London, under the auspices of 
Count de Grevenkop-Castenskiold, the 
Danish Minister, had also been attended 
by Queen Alexandra and the Dow- 
ager Empress of Russia, both of whom, 
it will be remembered, are of Danish 
origin. 

After M. Mischa Leon had sung Queen 
Alexandra’s favorite song, in Danish, of 
course, “Moders Naon er en Hellig Lyd” 
the Queen asked M. Mischa Leon and his 
wife, Mme. Donalda, to visit her at Marl- 
borough House. When the artists ar- 
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rived they were received by the Queen, 
the Dowager Empress of Russia and 
Princess Victoria in the most unassum- 
ing but gracious manner and given a 
sincere welcome. After a number of vo- 
cal selections by M. Mischa Leon and 
Mme. Donalda, the royal ladies urged 
Mischa Leon again to sing several songs 
from their native land. So the tenor 
sang a number of songs familiar to every 
Dane. And when he came to certain 
little songs which the Queen and the Do- 
wager Empress had frequently sung in 
their childhood, both ladies to the tenor’s 
great surprise, joined in and sang the 
songs so dear to them through to the 
end. The entire reception was of a very 
informal, but intimate character. And 
in conclusion, Mme. Donalda was pre- 
sented with a diamond brooch, while M. 
Mischa Leon received a valuable sou- 
venir in the form of a scarf-pin set in 
diamonds. O. P. J. 





Klibansky Pupils Give Enjoyable Concert 
Before Large Audience 


Sergei Klibansky presented several ar- 
tist-pupils in recital at the Twenty-third 
Street Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., 
on the evening of Nov. 25 before a good- 
sized audience. Some exceptional voices 
were heard, including Ruth Pearcy, con- 
tralto, and Virginia Rea, coloratura so- 
prano, both of whom have already 
achieved considerable success in public 
performances. Miss Pearcy sang Doni- 
zetti’s aria “O mia Fernando” with much 
purity of tone and depth of feeling and 
Miss Rea sang the “Una Voce Poco Fa” 
aria from “Barber of Seville” with ease 
ease and technical fluency. Others who 
sang charmingly were Helen Davis and 
Charlette Hamilton, contraltos. George 
Raudenbush, violinst, was the assisting 
artist, and Alice Clausen and Seneca 
Pearce were efficient accompanists. 

M. B. S. 


Delights 





Recital by May Peterson 


Indiana, Pa. 


INDIANA, PA., Nov. 12—May Peterson, 
the Metropolitan soprano, gave a success- 
ful recital yesterday at the Normal 
Chapel. Miss Peterson was received 
with acclaim. Among her offerings was 
the Gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon” 
and works by Mozart, Wekerlin, Spohr, 
Widor and Sjégren. She scored later in 
songs by Dargomijsky, Dvorak, several 
Negro spirituals and some old Scotch 
songs. As an encore she sang “Comin’ 
through the Rye,” accompanying herself 
at the piano. Stuart Ross was her ac- 
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The TRIUMPHAL RETURN 


EMA DESTINN 


TO AMERICA 


EMA DESTINN, Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company, scores sensa- 
tional success. After. three years’ absence American Critics and Public throughout 
the country proclaim her still 


THE QUEEN OF DRAMATIC SOPRANOS 
What the Critics Say: 


‘““Mme. Destinn appeared in the evening as soloist with the CINCINNATI 
ORCHESTRA in the Hippodrome. Her voice was as round and warm and 
as easily produced as ever. The Metropolitan is to be congratulated that 
Mme. Destinn is to appear as a member of the Company in the season. 
She sung beautifully.”,-—New York Tribune. 


‘““Mme. Destinn was met with powerful show of enthusiasm and sung with 
fervid zeal and dramatic determination of her intense nature. She was in 
splendid voice.”—New York Telegraph. 


‘Ema Destinn was greeted with utmost cordiality when she made her first 
appearance here. The crowd clamored for an encore, which she finally had 
to vouchsafe. Singing such as she put to her credit in the ‘Trovatore’ 
excerpt—how well some of us recall her first performance of the same aria 
under the baton of Toscanini in the Metropolitan—has been rarely heard in 
recent years.” —N. Y. American. 


“Destinn Triumphs Anew—She was warmly welcomed and justified the 
acclaim. Her upper notes were as ravishing as ever and her voice through- 
out its whole range was captivating.” —Evening World. 


‘“‘“Miss Destinn’s voice was at its best in quality and power. It is a voice of 
some peculiarities which as usual was in evidence. Her singing had its cus- 
tomary musical and emotional qualities.”—The Globe. 





























































‘“‘Her reception upon her initial appearance in ‘Aida’ allowed of no doubt 
as to her popularity with the American opera-going public; a just popu- 
larity for Ema Destinn is one of the most gratifying opera singers of the 
present generation.”—Philadelphia Press. 


‘“‘Mme. Destinn did truly superb work and sung the music of the Nile scene 
as probably no other soprano could sing it.”—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 














‘“‘Applause seemed a bit futile to express the admiration of the audience 
for Ema Destinn’s brilliant voice and superb art in an aria from ‘La Juive,’ 
but they succeeded in recalling her until they were rewarded by ‘Vissi 
d’Arte.’ Destinn is still one of the great soprano voices of the world.”— 
Evening Mail. 


“Triumph for Mme. Destinn. She was in georgeous voice. In her Aria 
from ‘La Juive’ she aroused such applause that she had to give an encore 
which is against the rule of most orchestral concerts. Such singing as 
hers is not to be heard in New York often. Dramatic singers come and go, 
but none has appeared recently to detract from Mme. Destinn’s fame. She 
sang with great care in phrasing, with a control of color and with such fine 
dramatic feeling that the audience called her to the stage again and again.” 
—New York Herald. 


“The distinguished operatic soprano returned to the local field in excellent 
voice and in full command of her familiar dramatic style of delivery. She 
received enthusiastic applause and did not add Puccini’s air to her list until 
after many recalls.”’°—New York Sun. 


Available for Concerts this Season after February 10 


‘ October 1—November 15 
Season 1920-21 Available} January 1 May 15 


Exclusive Management: OTOKAR BARTIK, 1425 Broadw ay, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
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“isS PELTON-JONES ON TOUR 





and violin, the latter instrument played 
by Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the 
harpsichordist that return dates in sev- Philadelphia Orchestra. She also fur- 
eral places were at once booked. nished harpsichord accompaniments to 

On Nov. 12, Miss Pelton-Jones was the the Hopkinson songs, including the 
principal soloist at the Francis Hopkin- “Ode from Ossian,” sung from manu- 
son musicale given in Philadelphia by script. Descendants of the illustrious 


cago, Indianapolis and Memphis, Tenn. 
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= So marked was the success scored by the 
















-.hordist Meets Much Success on 
Harpsicnor’ sings Hopkinson Songs 


Pelton-Jones, the harpsichord- 
fgets returned from a lengthy 
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io which started in Halifax, @anada, the Colonial Dames in honor of Ameri- patriot-composer, who was also a signer 
ee she opened the season before the ca’s first distinguished composer and of the Declaration of Independence, were 
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Musical Club. S‘nce, she has _harpsichordist. Miss Pelton-Jones’ groups present at the musicale and expressed 

















Denver Times, Oct. 14, 1919: 


“Paul Althouse, young American tenor from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, appeared before a Denver audience last night in the 
Auditorium and gave a splendid account of himself. ALWAYS THE 
ARTIST, he brought to his audience at this concert, a program of 
unhackneyed songs that were a real inspiration and joy to his listen- 
ers. From the first group of his program to the closing group of 
American songs ending with a ringing B flat Ward-Stephens ‘‘Christ 
in Flanders,’’ he sang with A FAULTLESS DICTION, a confident 
delivery and opulence of tone, seldom, if ever, heard in Denver.’’ 


Denver Post, Oct. 14, 1919: 


“The first notes convinced his attentive audience that the full 
voice was rich and resonant, of compelling beauty and great vol- 
ume,”’ 


Boulder, Col.; Daily Camera, Oct. 15, 1919: 


“Mr. Althouse had his audience at his feet by the rendition of 
Rossini’s ‘La Danza.’ He has a voice of so great register that were 
it not for the ease with which he takes the high notes one would 
need the description of him as a tenor, so like a baritone is it in qual - 
ity. It is a remarkably resonant voice, full powered, clear as a bell 
and under a mastery that is supreme.”’ 


Boulder, Col.; News-Herald, Oct. 15, 1919: 


“Mr. Althouse has a glorious voice which places him in the front 
rank of living tenors. It is a voice buoyant with youth and is finely 
trained to express every phase of emotion or temperament. His 
dramatic instinct is sure and unerring.”’ 


Hutchinson, Kan.; Gazette, Oct. 22, 1919: 


“His voice is of unusual beauty and power, full, resonant, flexible, 
and is under perfect control. His is a tenor voice capable of any- 
thing from a big dramatic aria to the gay and jocund composition, 
or of a delicate, sympathetic, bit of artistry. He charmed his audi- 
ence, the individual as well as the more critical and discerning 
musician.’’ 


Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Nov. 4, 1919: 

“From his singing of the aria, ‘Celeste Aida,’ in which he reached 
the sublime heights of art, to the laugh-producing encore by Messager, 
every note was pure and true and beautiful in qaulity. .... Inci- 
dentally they showed the wide range of his voice, with its exquisite 
refinement, beauty and power. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 














JEST and Middle West 

WY) are giving PAUL 
~~! ALTHOUSE the 
same ovations on his Fall 
Tour, which closes next week, 
that he has won in Eastern 
music centers and in New York 
as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as soloist with 


the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, the New York 


Oratorio Society, etc. 





The public has taken him to 
its heart. The critics unite in 


praise of his singing. 


Daily News, Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 4, 1919: 

‘‘He is truly an artist. Besides possessing a rich, full voice of wide 
range, he is endowed with great dramatic ability, and his enuncia- 
tion is perfect. Particularly delightful is the Althouse personality.’ 


Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph, Nov. 14, 1919: 

‘““There was a rich, robust quality in his singing—powerful, reson- 
ant voice that he has—that was most enjoyable, whether in the 
forcible, dramatic phrases or the smoother, lyrical expressions. A 
deeper insight into his ability was given in Verdi’s ‘Celeste Aida,’ 
which he did with a dramatic intensity and richness of tone that 
made one long to hear him as Rhadames.”’ 


Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 8, 1919: 

‘‘Mr. Althouse has a heroic voice of rich and colorful texture: he is 
also admirably fortified technically, and he possesses that unusual 
combination of personal attractions that may best be summed up 
as magnetism. The Italian group evinced his deeply satisfying 
sonorous tone quality, coupled with a rare flexibility. The breadth 
of Mr. Althouse’s art was strikingly revealed in his modern English 
and American numbers, which drew the singer and audience to- 
gether in a happy intimacy.”’ 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Journal, Nov. 18, 1919: 

‘“‘Paul Althouse, the American born and American-made tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, at once claimed the right to be styled 
one of the leading dramatic singers of his day and country. His 
true tenor voice is right in quality and still richer in variety of dra- 
matic expression. He phrased with unfailing intelligence and effec- 
tiveness, making every situation live in his delivery of an English 
diction, which hardly left a word pass unheard. Particular admira- 
tion was caused by his portrayal of the scene of the blind and captive 


Samson.”’ 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Daily News, Nov. 18, 1919: 

‘“‘Althouse has one of the best tenor voices heard in some time. 
His conception of the role of Samson was soundly artistic in every 
particular. He has a voice that is dramatically fitted to the part 
and he was Samson from the beginning to end.’’ 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Tribune, Nov. 18, 1919: 

‘‘Paul Althouse as Samson was a splendid success. He has a ring- 
ing, dramatic voice that he used without stint, presenting both the 
weak and heroic figure of the... . pest of the heathen with power and 
conviction. He is one of the best tenors heard here in some time 
and displayed fine intelligence in his portrayal.’ 


Knabe Piano 
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WESTERN 
MUSIC LOVERS 


Famous Baritone 
wins fresh laurels 
in his 
Third Consecutive 
Recital Tour 





“He is able to convince his audience 
that he is telling an interesting story 
that is agreeable to hear. He is, too, 
ever the polished eavalier, with the 
sense to know what love songs women 
like best. Mr. Scott was recalled 
nearly a dozen times.’”-—PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN. 


“Henri Scott has been heard in Port- 
land several times in concert and in 
opera, and with each appearance he 
wins new friends and admirers. He is 
the possessor of a big and beautiful 
voice, sings with remarkable assurance 
of ability to overcome technical diffi- 
culties, and understands the art of in- 
terpretation to a very high degree. 
What more could be desired?’’—PORT- 
LAND DAILY JOURNAL. 


“Henri Scott’s appearance was some- 
thing of a conquest. He had to pro- 
vide encores and thus added ‘The 
Toreador Song’ from ‘Carmen’ and Woi- 
fram’s lamenting melody to the Even- 
ing Star from ‘Tannhauser.’ Mr. Scott’s 
voice is voluminous, resonant and 
vigorously masculine. ‘Ella giammai 
m’amo’ from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ pre- 
sented Mr. Scott in melodious richness 
of voice.’—SEATTLE POST-INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


“Henri Scott, the soloist of the even- 
ing, has a rich baritone voice and a 
most delightful stage presence. After 
both his numbers he was called back 
again ani and again and sang as his 
first encore ‘The Toreador Song’ from 
‘Carmen,’ and, after his second, ‘To an 
Evening Star’ from ‘Tannhauser.’ His 
‘Don Carlos’ recitative gave him the 
best opportunity to display his sus- 
tained power of voice and of his enun- 
ciation, which was quite perfect. All 
his numbers were extremely’ well 
rendered and showed versatility and 
power as an artist.”?’ — SEATTLE 
DAILY TIMES. 








“However, it was the ‘Toreador 
Song’ from ‘Carmen’ that really fired 
the audience to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm and Mr. Scott deserved all 
the praise that was showered on him. 
Probably never before in Boise has this 
famous song been given such vivid life 
as Mr. Scott put into it. There was 
not a slip. Mr. Scott sang it with rare 
feeling, great power and expression. 
In fact, his voice appeared at its best 
in the operatic arias. This was true 
of both the Italian and French arias.”’ 
—CAPITOL EVENING NEWS (Boise, 
Idaho). 


“It must have been a great delight 
to Mr. Scott to recognize that, despite 
the fact that the weather last evening 
turned out to be the vilest of the vile, 
the audience was a large one and in 
the finest humor of appreciation. The 
artist was called upon to sing fourteen 
numbers and in addition he sang three 
encores, and in the most delightful of 
light songs he showed a beauty of 
interpretation, clearness of enuncia- 
tion and power of voice which can only 
be described as glorious.’’—THE OG- 
DEN (Utah) STANDARD. 
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Vahrah 


Hanvury 


SINGS IN 
BOSTON 


‘Her voice is vivid, her dic- 
tion is good and her stage 
presence pleasing.” 


Miss Hanbury’s voice is of good 
quality and no little volume,—she 
uses it intelligently and artistically 
and she has power of summoning 
and sustaining the mood for each 
song. Her program was interesting 
and made varied demands on her 
abilities as a singer and an inter- 
preter. The group of old English 
songs with which she began was 
charmingly sung. She was perhaps 
most successful in the old Scotch 
melody, “Turn Ye to Me”. Miss 
Hanbury wisely sang her Russian 
songs in English and as her diction 
was readily intelligible, she probably 
throught it unnecessary to comply 
with custom and supply her audi- 
ence with texts. Miss Hanbury’s 
French songs were of the kind that 
must be understood to be appre- 
ciated. <Aubert’s “Vielle Chanson 
Espagnole” was of rare and haunt- 
ing charm,—pointed and _ piquant 
was the “Colombine” of Poldowski. 
Two songs of the last group—“River 
Dream” by Goring Thomas and 
Horsman’s “Dream’”—were of special 
interest. Rapturous was the ap- 
plause of the audience. 

—Boston Transcript—N ov. 21-19 


Miss Hanbury, who sang here for 
the first time, gave two recitals this 
year in New York, where she was 
regarded as young and promising, 
She has a pleasing stage presence, 
and a pure, flexible, agreeable voice. 
As an interpreter sheshowed native 
intelligence and_ skillful coaching. 
This was perhaps especially notice- 
able in her interpretation of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Since I am Once More 
Alone” and _ Gretchaninoff’s “My 
Native Land”. Of the less familiar 
songs, the ones by Pesse, Horsman 
and Bassett, the last with the refrain 
“Drip”, were the most conspicuous, 
and Miss Hanbury displayed fine 
melodic line. 

—Boston Herald—Nov. 21-19 


Vahrah Hanbury, who gave a re- 
cital yesterday afternoon, is a dram- 
atic soprano. Her voice is big and 
vivid, her diction is good and her 
stage presence is pleasing. Her 
audience demanded several encores. 

—Boston Globe—Nov. 21-19 
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SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
IN SECOND RECITAL 





Russian Composer-pianist Earns Plaud- 
its in Playing of a Program 
of Unusual Nature. 


“There is no music but effect-music, 
and Serge Prokofieff is its prophet,” 
might have been written over the doors 
of Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 
23, as expressing the sentiments of the 
large audience that applauded the com- 
poser of the “Love of Three Oranges.” 
And if they did not beat their heads on 
Aeolian Hall’s carpet, it was no doubt 
only because the circumstances were un- 
favorable thereto. Certes, they took 
every other method of expressing their 
reverence. 

He makes effect-music out of every- 
thing, this apostle of the objective; but 
in spite of the program-titles, it is not 
the kind of treatment to which the 
Schumann “Carnaval” responds well. 
It was tremendously interesting playing, 
terrifically dynamic, youthfully vital; it 
was as feverishly vivid as the glow on 
the player’s face when he finished it. 
But it was not Schumann. Not because 
of the plentiful false notes; they were 
said to be due to an injured thumb, and 
no doubt they were. But the distorted 
rhythms, the unnaturally rapid tempo, 
the hard and metallic tone, alternating 
with an over-sentimentalized pianissimo, 
these were not the mediums through 
which to see the Schumann that dream- 
ed at Carnaval. 

Mr. Prokofieff, nevertheless, has an 
almost uncanny power to make a con- 
crete image appear before the hearer. 
He is the present-day player par ex- 
cellence, as he proved in the “Au Con- 
vent” of Borodine, in Glazounoff’s 
“Gavotte,” and in the Scriabine “Desir.” 





Criterion Quartet Has Season Booked 
Until April 


The Criterion Quartet, composed of 
John Young, Horatio Rench, tenors; 
George Reardon, baritone, and Donald 
Chalmers, basso, has just completed its 
tour for the Redpath Bureau with an 
appearance in the Westminster Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of Nov. 
14. This has been one of the largest 
tours undertaken, covering Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and through Canada. 
Another extended trip, to last six weeks, 
is being arranged through Michigan and 
Illinois, to begin in January, and a two- 
month Chautauqua trip is already 
booked. Aside from this the organiza- 
tion will be engaged in phonograph work 
while in New York during December and 
an Edison tone test tour is scheduled for 
April. 





Kansan Organists Invents Music Type- 
writer 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 6.—A_ type- 
writer which writes music, and an orig- 
inal system for printing orchestrations, 
are two things invented and perfected 
this week by one of Kansas’ well-known 
composers, P. Hans Flath, of this city. 
They are said to be such improvements 
in getting music before the public that 
they will be revolutionary to the music 
composing and printing professions. The 
typewriter has 125 characters which can 
be written on the staff or below it, and 
differs from the ordinary typewriter in 
that the printing surface is as se 





Cherniavskys Will Tour South America 
Next Spring 


A tour of twenty-five concerts in 
South America under the management 
of Mr. Morgan has been booked for the 
Cherniavsky Trio. They will sail during 
the first week in April for Buenos Aires 
after concluding their season of concert- 
giving in this country with a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 20. 
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LIST OF ARTISTS MAKES 
BUFFALO’S WEEK NOTABLE 





Rachmaninoff, De Gogorza, Galli-Curci 
and Others Among Soloists Heard 
During Week 


BUFFALO, Nov. 28.—Serge Rachman- 
inoff was presented by Charles Ellis of 
Boston for the third of his series of 
subscription concerts on Nov. 18. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s program was unique in 
character, containing only Etudes, 
twenty-one in number, and representing 
the composers, Paganini-Schumann, 
Paganini-Liszt, | Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Liszt, Scriabine and five of the pianist’s 


own compositions. Throughout this long 
and diversified program, Mr. Rachman- 
inoff brought to its interpretation an 
infinite variety of expression, beautiful 
tone and a personal note, refreshing in 
its breadth of vision. 

The George Engles series of subscrip- 
tion concerts gave as its opening attrac- 
tion the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
with Emilio De Gogorza, the baritone, 
as soloist. There was a good sized house 
in attendance to welcome them. The or- 
chestral numbers played were, the 
Overture to Lalo’s “Roi D’Ys,” Sym- 
phony Number 2, Beethoven; “Les 
Preludes,” Liszt, and excerpts from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” Mr. 
De Gogorza, in excellent vocal form, 
sang an air from Massenet’s “Roi de 
Lahore,” and two excerpts from the 
“Damnation of Faust,’ “Slumber Song” 
and “Air des Roses,” portrayed with 
fine dramatic sense. 

The Vatican Choir sang a return en- 
gagement in the Broadway Auditorium 
the evening of Nov. 24, displaying the 
same admirable points of musicianship 
under its accomplished leader, Maestro 
Casimiri, that were so much admired 
when it first sang here. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang before a house 


that was packed to the doors Thanks- 


giving night and had her usual brilliant 
success. 

Under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club, the afternoon of Nov. 6, 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, mezzo- 
contralto, of Detroit, gave a recital and 
talk on interpretation in song. Mrs. 
Macfarlane, intelligent speaker, sang 
many American songs which she pre- 
faced with remarks about the com- 
posers, calling A. Walter Kramer’s 
“We Two Together” one of the 
finest American compositions in song 
literature. Mrs. Macfarlane had as ac- 
companist Margaret Mannebach, who 
gave her admirable support. 

Local musicians presented the admir- 
able program-at the second meeting of 
the Chromatic Club the afternoon of 
the 22nd. Soloists were Mrs. Millhouse, 
’cellist, Warren Case. pianist. Margaret 
Adsit Barrell and Dewitt Coutts-Gar- 
rettson. 

George O’Connell, tenor, of Chicago, 
fave an interesting song recital at the 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy the afternoon 
of Nov. 20, giving much pleasure to the 
good sized audience both by the fine 
quality of his voice and his manly style 
of singing. He was admirably accom- 
panied by Leonard Adams, a_ local 
pianist. F. H. 


Martha Atwood Wins Success. in 
Haverhill, Mass. ~ 


HAVERHILL, MaAss., Nov. 20—Martha 
Atwood, soprano of New York, won a 
well-merited success last evening as solo- 
ist at the concert given by members of 
the Boston Apollo Club, Emil Mollen- 
hauer. conductor. She offered songs by 
Forsyth. Warren Storey Smith, Morsman, 
Clough-Leighter in English and _ in 
French a group by Rhené-Baton, Sibe- 
lius, Charpentier and Pessard, winning 
her audience completely. Edna Shevpard 
played her accompaniments admirably. 
The club sang compositions by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Merbeck, Fay Foster, Speaks, 
Gibson, Abt, Stock and Kremser. 
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« American Music Much Changed 
in the Last Two Score Years’’ 
ee 


Arthur D. Woodruff Discusses 
His Forty Years of Teach- 
ing—Likenesses of Choruses 
and Individuals—The Dearth 


of Mixed Choruses 


AST June that staid and tradition- 
L pound institution of learning, Rut- 

rs College, for the first time in forty 
‘ears numbered among its recipients of 
honorary degrees a musician. This hon- 
r, with the title of Doctor, was confer- 
- upon a dean of American vocal teach- 
= and conductors—Arthur D. Wood- 

f. For forty years Mr. Woodruff—or, 
rather, Dr. Woodruff—has been number- 
od among New York’s teachers and con- 
ductors, and a representative of MUSICAL 
\merica found it interesting to consult 
him on the changes in music two score of 
years have brought to this country. 

“Does this require me to take an anes- 
thetic?” was Dr. Woodruff’s first ques- 
tion, and assured that the process of 
being interviewed was quite painless, led 
the writer to a chair and permitted him- 
self to be questioned about his work. 

“Yes, I’ve been teaching for forty 
years,” he admitted. “Rather a long 
tme, and the experiences I’ve had en- 
abled me to learn much. ‘Two score 
ears have made a difference in the peo- 
ple’s estimate of the musician in this 
country as well as the musician’s work. 
When I entered the profession, in 1878, 
my friends tried to dissuade me. I had 
been-in business, singing rather as a 
recreation, when I found I wanted to be- 
come a musician—and to show them they 
were wrong about their estimate of this 
profession, I stuck to it. i 

“There is much talk of various singing 
methods—there really is only one singing 
method used by all good teachers—to ob- 
tain proper and easy breathing and to 
relax the throat. What means the 
teacher uses to get these is up to himself, 
but it all amounts to one thing. A great 
number of the modern methods are really 
only fads. When people ask me what 
methods do I use, I generally say ‘I teach 
you how to sing.’ 

“It is impossible to say what methods 
one is going to use with a pupil, for 
every pupil requires individual attention, 
and no two pupils can be trained alike. 
Not only is it impossible to treat each 
person alike from a vocal standpoint, but 
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also from a temperamental standpoint. 
The need is to take cognizance of the 
physiology that makes up the vocal 
apparatus and release the organs so that 
the tones may be focused at the front of 
the mouth just like the sun rays are fo- 
cused by a magnifying glass. 


Choruses Like Individual 


“In my chorus work I have come to the 
same general conclusion—no two chor- 
uses have the same atmosphere, and no 
two choruses can ever be handled alike. 
I am now taking charge of seven chor- 
uses; every one of them is quite unlike 
the other, and every one must be treated 
individually. 

“My choruses now number the Orpheus 
Club of Philadelphia, which I have con- 
ducted for seven years, having begun my 
work there when Dr. Horatio Parker, the 
former conductor, went abroad during 
his sabbatical year. I also direct the 
University Glee Club, having last year 
passed my quarter-century with them. 
Other of my ensemble bodies are the 
Orange (N. J.) Musical Art Society, the 
Lyric Club of Newark, N. J.; the 
Women’s Choral Club of Jersey City, the 
Englewood (N. J.) Choral Society, and 
the Choral Club of Summit, N. J. 

“For each of these I must plan differ- 
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ent work for their programs each year, 


and get different soloists. Several of the 
clubs may give similar groups, but the 
general program of each is different, and 
they like to sing different works. 

““My years of experience, if they would 
have given nothing else, have taught me 
how to make a program. But it has not 
been so easy. I have had to look through 
thousands of works and to classify these. 
I have also made a complete index of all 
the works I have ever performed, giving 
the date of their performance, and how 
successful they have proved, etc. I have 
also other works classified ready for per- 
formance, although they have never been 
given.” 

And here Dr. Woodruff drew back the 
curtains from his bookshelves, revealing 
innumerable copies of choral music classi- 
fied in voices and according to how good 
they were. Most of the works were 
classified for men’s or women’s voices, 
but there were some for the mixed choirs, 
and this brought Dr. Woodruff to another 
topic. 

“It is very strange that with recent 
years most of the mixed choruses have 
disappeared. This is really the natural 
style of singing, and yet very few mixed 
choruses are left. It seems to me that 
the change in our present society has 
made for this. The men after their day’s 
work are anxious to relax. Take, for in- 
stance, the University Glee Club. The 
men come informally together at the Yale 
Club, have dinner together, then have re- 
hearsal. If the women were there they 
would have to dress, to act more for- 
mally, and possibly to take the women 
home after—and they don’t want to. 
There are magnificent works written for 
mixed chorus—but if you just think it 
over, you realize how comparatively few 
are heard and how these have been lim- 
ited to a few repeated works.” 

Asked about the differences he found 
in men’s and women’s choruses, Dr. 
Woodruff said they were very much alike, 
that the women as a whole were found 
to be a little more reticent. 

“In general the greatest difficulty 
which presents itself in choral work is 
in the interpretation. It almost seems 
as if we have become over-educated now- 
adays; we don’t use our imaginations 
enough. When I want certain interpre- 
tations for my works I have to conjure 
up all sorts of pictures for the imagina- 
tions of my singers. In this regard lL 
find women slightly more reticent than 
men; this, however, is not that they are 
less imaginative as that they are apt to 
show their feelings less. 

“There has been a vast difference in the 
singing of women with the recent years, 
however. Formerly when styles demand- 
ed tight clothes and tight corseting, it 
was exceedingly difficult for women to 
breathe correctly. The later independ- 
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ence, the looser clothing has contributed 
not only to their health, but to their free- 
dom of expression.” 

Dr. Woodruff was then asked whether 
he had ever essayed writing something 
for his chorus to perform. 

“No, I didn’t. I took harmony and 
theory lessons from John H. Cornell and 
Samuel Warren, and occasionally I 
attempted to write. Once, however, after 
reading ‘Ben Hur’ I decided I would set 
to music a song therein. After indus- 
triously writing it, as it was summer 
time, I went down to take my ocean bath. 
When I returned I went to examine my 
composition and found that it was a 
beautiful copy of what someone before 
me had written, so I gave up composition. 

“Just now I am working with each 
of my choruses on their programs for 
concerts, devoting myself as well to 
teaching, of which I am especially fond.” 

F. G. 





OPTIMISTS GIVE CONCERT 


Cecil Burleigh’s “Ascension” Sonata and 
Tirindelli Songs Featured 


The Society of American Music Opti- 
mists gave its first concert of this season 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23, at the 
Chalif Auditorium, before a large audi- 
ence. 

Among the features of the occasion was 
the performance of Cecil Burleigh’s 
“Ascension” Sonata for violin and piano, 
played admirably by the composer and J. 
Warren Erb, and a group of four songs 
by P. A. Tirindelli, sung artistically by 
Charlotte Lund, soprano, with the com- 
poser at the piano... The songs were “A 
Girl Speaks,” “Un segreto,” “Berceuse 
d’Amour” and “Portami via,” which were 
greatly enjoyed by the audience, singer 
and composer sharing the applause. 

Nikola Zan, bass, sang songs by Seiler, 
La Forge and Cox and Arthur Hadley, 
tenor, songs by Hopkinson, Hadley and 
Milligan. The accompanists for the sing- 
ers were Arturo Papalardo and Jean La 
Farge. Mr. Burleigh also played a group 
of his charming shorter violin pieces, in 
which M. Erb accompanied him as in the 
sonata. 








Louis Graveure and Rosalie Miller Sing 
Together in Elmira, N. Y. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Nov. 25—Louis Gra- 
veure, baritone, and Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano, appeared here in a joint recital 
last evening at the Lyceum Theater, as- 
sisted at the piano by Bryceson Treharne. 
Miss Miller won a hearty reception for 
her lovely singing and her fine interpr2- 
tative ability, being obliged to add many 
encores.e There was a warm welcome for 
Mr. Graveure. He was applauded to the 
echo and encored several times. 


we 
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26 MUSICAL AMERICA 
NEW MUSIC 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL ID A D AVENP ORT 
NOCTURNE, “Song of the Open,” “Un- touches that raise the piece several cubits COLORATURA SOPRANO 


requited Love.’”’ By Frank La Forge, (Bos- 

ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 

These new songs by Frank La Forge 
are quite genuinely inspired. There is 
no odor of the lamp, no suggestion of 
toil or labor about them. They evidently 
speak out what is in, their composer’s 
soul and their voice carries the charm 
and conviction that dwell in all music 
which is naturally born and not made. 
All three songs are mood-pictures, each 
gives a different inflection to the univer- 
sal love-motive. The Nocturne, dedi- 
cated to Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, has 
something of hushed loveliness, of ten- 
der intimate grace that at once endears. 
It is issued for high and for medium 
voice. The “Song of the Open,” for high 
voice, is a big, warm, passionate melody, 
with a billowy arpeggio accompaniment 
to set it off and a Strong climax. It is a 
stirring vocal seascape with the breath 
of love in the spindrift. ‘‘Unrequited 
Love,” inscribed like the preceding song 
to Mme. Alda, for high and medium 
voice, has a melodic line of simple poig- 
nancy of appeal, one whose final dra- 
matic close grips. Its poem is by 
Elizabeth Harbison David, who has also 
written the Nocturne; both poems are 
fine and are worthy of the settings given 
them. The “Song of the Open,” too, is 
a notably well-expressed poetic idea and 
maintains the high literary quality of 
the others making up the group. Sing- 
ers as well as the composer may be con- 
gratulated on these songs. 


“PARTING.” By Frank A. Wright. (New 
York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


In this song Mr. Wright presents a 
decidedly succulent ballad, a “love-bal- 
lad” to quote its secondary ‘title, whose 
frank emotional appeal to that easily 
responsive organ, the American heart, 
probably will not be made in vain, since 
it is sweet and singable. It is hard to 
believe that the person in rayed trunks 
casting off the detaining hand of the lady 
garbed a@ la mandarine, on the artistic 
black and white title page is not deaf, if 
she be singing “Parting.” F. H. M. 


“LUTE MAGIC.” By Arthur Cleveland 
Morse. ‘‘Valse Poéme,’’ “Serenade Popu- 
larie.”’ By Arthur Cleveland Morse. (Bos- 
ton—New York—Leipsic—London: 8B. F. 
Wood Music Co.) 


We have not looked at a brief two- 
page song of unaffected attractiveness 
that pleases us more than this “Lute 
Magic” in a long time. Mr. Morse has 
written a delightful bit here, a spon- 
taneous song in which melody and design 
are of real excellence. It is issued in 
high, medium and low keys and ought to 
have a wide hearing. 

The “Valse Poéme” and “Sérénade 
Populaire” are piano compositions and 
reveal Mr. Morse’s gift in writing idio- 
matically and brilliantly for the key- 
board. The “Valse Poéme” is very en- 
gaging, with its Delibes-like theme and 
its more modern development. It is 
dedicated to Charles Fonteyn Manney, 
the Boston composer. In his “Sérénade 
Populaire’ Mr. Morse has written a 
little Allegretto moderato in A Minor, 3/8, 
that at first recalls Beppo’s serenade in 
the same key and measure in Leonca- 
vallo’s “Pagliacci.” But it strikes out 
for itself later and becomes a piece of 
distinct loveliness. The first measure of 
the A Major section are also reminis- 
cent—this: time Tosti’s “Beauty’s Eyes” 
supplies the seed. The theme is then 
somewhat altered, the accompaniment 
also in a brilliant C Major portion lead- 
ing to the coda in A Major. And this 
coda is exquisitely done, with subtle 











This Space is reserved each week J 
to advertise singers who sing Ricordi songs 


MAY PETERSON 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
is singing on her concert tour 
LE PAPILLON 
by Felix Fourdrain 
G. RICORDI & CO., Ine. 


in the examiner’s estimation. It is in- 


scribed to Carl Engel. 
* * * 


. MODERN VIOLIN ALBUM. (Boston Music 


Co.) 


In the splendid “Boston Music Com- 
pany Edition” this album makes a wel- 
come appearance. Violinists seeking the 
new—they are not as numerous as they 
might be—will enjoy it, for it has ma- 
terial in it that will be usable in groups 
of short pieces in violin recitals. 

We find Palmgren’s exquisite “May- 
Night,” transcribed by Carl Engel, Al- 
beniz’s “Cadiz,” transcribed by Albert 
Stoessel, Debussy’s Reverie, Ole Olsen’s 
“Papillons,”’ a Scriabine Albumleaf, 
Fauré’s song “Evening,” Dvorak’s A 
Major Waltz, Ravel’s Pavane, Szalit’s 
Intermezzo, the Meditation from Mas- 
senet’s “Eve,” Drdla”’s “Rococo” and 
Oswald’s “Serenade Grise.” In addition 
to the Palmgren piece Mr. Engel is re- 
sponsible for the excellent transcriptions 
of the Debussy, Scriabine, Ravel, Szalit 
and Oswald pieces, Arthur Hartmann for 
the Olsen, Mr. Stoessel for the Fauré, 
Emanuel Ondricek for the Dvorak and 
Gaston Borch for the Massenet. With 
the exception of the effective Drdla 
piece the numbers in the album are all 
transcriptions. But they are good trans- 
criptions; and we hold that a good trans- 
cription is far better than a poor com- 
position written originally for an _ in- 
strument. In the case of the Szalit piece 
Mr. Engel has made a paraphrase in- 
stead of a transcription. The Massenet 
piece may be done with organ or piano. 
All the compositions are carefully edited 
and fingered, so that they will be useful 
for accomplished amateur violinists as 
well as for professionals. 

* 1K * 


ALBUM OF EIGHT PIECES. By Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. (Boston: Boston Music 
Co.) 


H. Clough-Leighter, the gifted Boston 
composer, is largely responsible for the 
editing of these eight Rachmaninoff 
piano compositions, which make an at- 
tractive volume in the edition known as 
“The Boston Music Company Edition.” 
There are in it the Moment Musical. a 
Nocturne, the Romance (E Flat, 9/8) 
the very beautiful Prelude in G Major, 
which ought to be played more than it is, 
a piece called Lament, a Waltz (A 
Major), the rich Mélodie and the Polka 
with the parenthesis (on a theme by 
W. R.)—W. R. are the initials of Rach- 
maninoff’s father—which Mr. Rachmani- 
noff has been playing on his recent 
American tour. George West has edited 
the Polka, Hugo Ries the Mélodie and 
the Romance, while Félix Fox, the Bos- 
ton pianist, has provided the fingering 
for the Prelude in G. 

For lovers of Rachmaninoff’s music, 
and they are many, this album con- 
tains much that they prize. The Pre- 
lude in—we hear the chorus answer “C 
Sharp Minor!” is not included. There 
was no reason why it should be; for has 
not every pianist who has passed Grade 
IV a copy of it in his library in one of 
the many editions in which it has been 


published ? 
A. W. &. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Score 


Alexander Bloch, New York violinist, 
accompanied by his wife, Blanche Bloch, 
pianist, appeared successfully in recital 
in Dunwoodie, N. Y., on Sunday, Nov. 23. 
They will be heard in a concert at the 
Educational Alliance, New York, on Dec. 
21; at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 29, and at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, Jan. 8. 
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SUCCESSFUL RECITAL at 
on Nov. 23d. 


Providence, R. I., 


Press Comments: 


Providence Journal, Nov. 24: | 
“Yesterday’s performance 

showed her to be a singer of 

unusual talent. Her voice, of 

the coloratura type, beautiful 

in quality and naturally placed, 

is produced without seeming 

effort. It is, indeed, a voice of | 
exceptional sweetness and 

purity.”’ 


Providence News, Nov. 25: 
‘“‘Her voice of excellent tonal 
quality, of exceptional sweet- 
ness, purity and strength, en- 
abled her to go through her en- 
tire program without seeming 
effort, and every number 
pleased the audience.” 


Providence Evening Tribune, 
Nov. 24: ‘‘Her many admirers 
gave her a warm greeting on 
her appearance yesterday. Miss 
Davenport’s voice is a colora- 
tura soprano of richness and far 
greater strength than many 
voices of this class. She has 
abundant talent, which has been 
developed by careful study, 
combined with a musical intel- 
ligence of high order. Notable 
in yesterday’s program was her 
rendition of the aria ‘Ave Jeux, 
mes Amis,’ from Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘Hamlet,’ which is a 
conclusive test of a coloratura 
voice, and the singer emerged 
from the test with enthusiastic — 
approval of the audience. Par- 
ticularly in the upper registers, 
she sings with sweetness and 
perfect purity, and her voice 
has a sustained power which 
makes a profound impression 
on the auditor.” 


Providence Evening Bulletin, Nov. 24: ‘“‘The Thomas aria disclosed 
her ability to give a breadth and power to her voice. 
and upper registers particularly her tones showed fine carrying 
Her singing of the aria was one of the programme’s best 
numbers. Miss Davenport does not confine herself to songs re- 
quiring brilliant vocalization, as her choice of works shows. She 
Her singing of the Russian 
songs and of Massenet’s ‘Crepuscule’ bore eloquent testimony of 


quality. 


makes effective use of vocal color. 


this.”’ 


Pawtucket Evening Times, Nov. 24: “Ida Davenport made a pro- 
found impression in her rendition of a difficult and well chosen pro- 
gramme. In all her numbers she displayed a voice of purity and 
sweetness which is under the most perfect control, and her technical 
skill is supported by a musical intelligence which renders her inter- 
pretation a distinct pleasure to the auditor. 


soprano singer appears assured,” 


Available for Concert, Recital and Orchestral Appearances 
Management: 181 Arnold Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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MOISEIWITSCH IMPRESSES 
METROPOLITAN THRONG 





Russian Virtuoso Shares Honors With 
Sundelius, Amato and Hageman 
at Sunday Concert 


Moiseiwitsch, the latest pian- 
istic paradigm to come to America with 
record of imposing European conquests 
behind him, was a soloist at the third of 
the Metropolitan’s series of Sunday night 
concerts. A huge throng heard him play 
the Tchaikovsky B Minor Concerto, with 
the Metropolitan orchestra, and a group 
of smaller numbers. He was enthusi- 
astically received. A miniaturist, a pat- 
tern-worker, an artist in embroidery, he 
prought much of fragmentary beauty to 
the tuneful episodes of the Tchaikovsky 
concerto. Bold lines, sweep, surges and 
climaxes were lacking. 

Chopin’s A Flat Ballade, the Schubert- 
Liszt “Hark, Hark the Lark,” and the 
Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire,” and 
two extras offered moments of nacreous 
Pa oale Amato stirred tumultuous 
enthusiasm with the “Brindisi” from 
“Hamlet” and the Toreador’s song from 
“Carmen,” adding two trifling Italian 
lilts in response to vociferous applause. 

Marie Sundelius sang Micaela’s air 
from “Carmen” and songs by _ Liszt, 
Bemberg, Dwight Fisk and Helen Brown, 
with her accustomed gift of tone. She 
also was called upon for extra numbers. 

Hageman led the orchestra through 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia” and the “Caucas- 
ian Sketches” of steele < 


Benno 





HEIFETZ WINS MILWAUKEE 





Salzedo Soloist in Program of Chicago 
Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 5.—Jascha 
Heifetz, the Russian violinist, was heard 
in recital recently under the local man- 
agement of Marion Andrews. The audi- 
ence was a capacity. one and it was 
aroused to such a pitch of enthusiasm by 
the young artist that he was compelled to 
add numerous encores. Samuel Chot- 
zinoff was the accompanist. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conductor, gave the 
second of its brilliant series, offering 
numbers by Grétry, Berlioz, Tchaikovsky 
and Weber. Carlos Salzédo, harpist, was 
soloist, playing his own composition, 
“Enchanted Isles.” Cc. 0.8. 





Galli-Curci In First Brooklyn Recital 


Amelita Galli-Curci’s first Brooklyn 
song recital was given on Nov. 25. One 
of the largest audiences ever assembled 
at the Academy of Music gave her con- 
stant applause. Assisting artists were 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist. A.T.S 
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Stracciari Inspires Chisel of Gifted 
Sculptress 











ing at the left of her creation. 
right. 
much attention abroad. 


Photo by Press Illustrating Service 
HIS bust of Riccardo Stracciari was executed by Bianca Costa-Santarelli, stand- 


The noted Chicago opera baritone is seen at the 
Miss Costa-Santarelli’s recent portrait of Marconi is said to have attracted 





STOKOWSKYS SECOND VISIT 





Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Singularly 
Fine Concert 


The second concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was given in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 2. It was a singu- 
larly satisfactory one from every point 
of view, beginning with the “Don Giov- 
anni” Overture of Mozart, which was 
one of the very best pieces of orchestral 
playing heard in this town for many a 
moon. 

The Double Concerto for violin and 
’cello of Brahms which followed is not 
the most interesting of orchestral works, 
but it was well played by Messrs. Rich 
and Kindler, concertmaster and _ first 
’cellist respectively, of the orchestra. 

The program closed with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Schehérezade,” which has 
been done in every possible form in New 
York, but perhaps never done better. 
Mr. Rich played the solo violin parts ex- 
cellently. J. A. H. 





Antoinette Ward Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of Antoinette Ward, the New 
York pianist and teacher, were heard in 
an excellent recital at Wanamaker’s Au- 
ditorium, New York, recently. Those ap- 
pearing on the diversified and appealing 
program were Mr. Noe, Constance Huls- 
mann, Adelaide Viau, Gordon Phillips, 
Helen Hulsmann, Ruth Breitenbach, a 
vocal pupil of Miss Scovill, and Modena 
Scovill. 


HOFMANN STIRS THRONG 





Master Pianist’s Recital Heard by Great 
Audience of Admirers, 


Josef Hofmann gave a matinée recital 
on Nov. 22 at Carnegie Hall. He played 
to an audience that filled every seat of 
the huge edifice and overflowed onto the 
stage. 


His program was an unusual one for 
‘several reasons, because of the numbers 
offered and also for the fact that he 
played it through virtually from begin- 
ning to end without pauses, save for a 
brief absence from the stage at the end 
of his Chopin group. 

He opened the afternoon’s recital with 
the Schumann Concerto in F Minor, of 
which the brilliant Scherzo called forth 
all those resources of intellect and 
glorious tone color that are Hofmann’s 


own. From the Sonata he went directly 
to the Chopin numbers, giving the 
Nocturne in F, the Polonaise in A, 


Scherzo in E and the Mazurka in B 
Major, Op. 56, No. 1. Hofmann’s mas- 
tery of tonal coloring, his sincerity and 
high attainments are too well known to 
be further commented on. After extra 
Chopin numbers, he gave a group of the 
much-discussed Dvorsky. “Penguine,” 
“East and West” and “Sanctuary” were 
the chosen offerings. Godowsky’s ar- 
rangement of the Strauss “Bat” Waltz 
brought the program to a close. Then 
the audience surged down to the plat- 
form and nine extras were played. 
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NORTH CAROLINA JOINS 
STANDARDIZATION RANKS 





Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
Adopted at Meeting of State Music 
Teachers’ Association 


One more state joined to the ranks of 
Standardization by adopting the Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons, edited 
by the Art Publication Society, as the 
standard for outside credits for piano 
instruction in the High Schools of North 


Carolina. North Carolina is one of the 
first states to recommend a standard that 
will be accepted elsewhere. 

Wade R. Brown of the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 
chairman of the Committee on High 
School Credits, made a report to the 
North Carolina Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, recommending the Progressive Se- 
ries as the standard for outside credits; 
after debating the subject it was unani- 
mously adopted by the association. 

Leroy B. Campbell of Warren, Pa., 
gave an interesting address before the 
association on the “New Musical Educa- 
tion,” with special emphasis on weight 
and relaxation. 

The association also passed the resolu- 
tion to affiliate with the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 

Raleigh, N. C., where the convention 
was held, had already adopted the Pro- 
gressive Series as the requirement for 
high school credits. The supervisor of 
music is Gustav L. Hagedorn. Harry 
Howell, the principal, is the first super- 
intendent of public schools in North 
Carolina to come out for credits for 
music in the high schools. He formerly 
held a position in Asheville, N. C., which 
was the first city in the state to put in a 
plan for school credits. 





Oberlin Hears Lhévinne. 


_ OBERLIN, OHIO, Dec. 6.—Josef Lhév- 
Inne was heard recently in recital by a 
large audience. He offered a program 
of classic and modern numbers and was 
compelled to give many encores. 

F. B. S. 
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M PIANIST 
r ane 
I COACH 
Appearing in a series of Recitals under the auspices 
of the University Extension Society. 
(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicale’’) 


Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New York—Saturdays 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
8. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N. Y. 
Piano: Composition: 
St. Francis Xavier 











“PP. A, YON—Organ: 
Organist-Choirmaster. 
Church, N. Y. 


RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
105 West 54th Street New York City 


DR. WM, HOWARD HENNINGES 


VOICE SPECIALIST—TONE PLACING 
Faulty Tone Production Corrected 
Studio: 323 West 75th St., New York 


Monday, Thursday Afternoons 
Tuesday, Friday Morn. 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Mgr. ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 


GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN 


PIANIST 


Studio; 4th Floor, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


QO. &. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





























FAVORITES DOMINATE 
PHILADELPHIA WEEK 


Caruso, Bauer and Homer are 
Features—Unique Program 
By Stokowski 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—Three artists 
of long approved eminence in their re- 
spective musical spheres came to Phila- 
delphia last week. Caruso dominated 
the performance of a Donizetti trifle, 
Harold Bauer played superbly with Mr. 
Stokowski’s band, and Louise Homer 
sang with unimpaired opulence of tone 
at the Boston Symphony concert. 

The Monteux program on Monday eve- 
ning at the Academy enabled Mme. 
Homer to disclose her distinctive-artistic 
attributes in Handel’s Largo, “Ombra 
mai fu,” interpreted with veritable clas- 


sic grandeur. Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful” and Beethoven’s ‘“Nature’s 
Adoration” were given with compelling 
eloquence, and “O Don Fatale” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” completed a mem- 
orable exhibit of vocal puissance. M. 
Monteux gave a somewhat emotional, 
though interesting, reading of Chausson’s 
poetic Symphony in B Flat. Other or- 
chestral numbers, played in_ spirited 
style, were Balakireff’s “Thamar” and 
Chabrier’s lively “Bourrée Fantasque.” 

A capacity audience attended the pro- 
duction of “L’Elisir d’Amore” at the. 
Metropolitan on Tuesday night. It is 
not surprising that Caruso takes obvious 
delight in the opportunity to portray 
Nemorino in “L’Elisir.” The comedy 
aspects of the réle accord delightfully 
with his sense of fun. Broad foolery is 
his dramatic field and he tills it delic- 
iously in the sparkling and naive Doni- 
zetti work. He was in the best of voice 
on Tuesday night and entered into his 
character with the keenest zest. The 
“Furtiva Lagrima” was exquisitely han- 
dled, but so also were the less romantic 
numbers. He was admirably supported 
by Mabel Garrison, whose Adina was 
extremely winsome. Her clear and flex- 
ible voice is a trifle too small for the 
vast spaces the Metropolitan, but her 
consistent artistry is highly ingratiat- 
ing. Her grace and beauty enhanced in 
no small degree the appeal of the per- 
formance. De Luca was a Belcore of 
sterling worth. Malatesta, as Dulca- 
mara had one of the largest parts in 
which he has ever been heard here. 
Mary Ellis was an attractive Giannetta, 
and Papi read the score with intelligent 
sympathy. 

Mr. Stokowski presented an impressive 
but somewhat long program in the Acad- 
emy on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. Harold Bauer interpreted the 
gracious Mozart Concerto in A, No. 28. 
Mr. Bauer, with the easiest assurance, 
rose to its glowing opportunities, in a 
reading as lucid as it was lovely. 

The soloist’s other contribution was in 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” 
The piano plays a contributory, not a 
dominating réle, and Mr. Bauer never 
oeeeepees the bounds of artistic mod- 
esty. 

Mr. Stokowski led his well-trained and 
constantly ripening organization in ster- 
ling interpretations of the ‘“Leonore,” 
No. 3, Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
and the “Flying Dutchman” Overture. 





The readings were happily void of undue° 


sentimentalizing. 
This week the orchestra will embark 
on another brief tour. H. T. C. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey has been engaged 
as soloist for the Christmas concert of 
the Oberlin Choral Union, at Oberlin, O., 
to take place on Dec. 18. She will give 
her annual song recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 27. 


ELIZABETH KELSO 


PATTERSON 


School of Singing 


Studio: 257 W. 104th St., New York City 
Telephone, Academy 2859 








YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: 
The Rockingham 
216 W. 56th Street 
N. Y. City. 
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OPERA, CONCERT 
ORATORIO 


Also Concert Accompanist, 

















Late of Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company and Covent Garden, London. 
1915-1918 Coach Aborn School of Operatic Training, New York. 




















Miss Grigor has coached and accompanied among others, Helen Stanley, Dora de Phill- 
ippe, Frances Ingram, Elizabeth Campbell. George Barrére, Thomas Chalmers Louis 
Kreidler and Millo Picco. F 






















For appointments please apply 





Telephone 
2944 Columbus 


136 West 70th Street 
New York City 












Gennaro Mario Curci 


Voice Placement and Coaching 






Assistant-Accompanist: Miss Annette Goldberg 


STUDIO: 328 W. 72nd STREET 
Telephone, Columbus, 3382 





Consultation by Appointment 


CHALIF’S 


MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 


Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 
Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and lectures during the season 


163-5 West 57th Street Opposite Carnegie Hall 























~EDITH KINGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 




















vous BEACH 


SOPRANO 


COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operss 
CONCERT—ORATORIO— RECITAL 





Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 
Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldgs 


Mme. NANA GENOVESE. “igsiitons nue 
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AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
it, and it is a joy to hear her il 
SOPRANO 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN @@a.coe 


Teacher of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 
OLI E } E I} | Sentinel. ; 
Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
Hotel Majestic, New York 
id 
CONDUCTOR, NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 919 
‘*4 Symphony Orchestra in Brass” _ Season 1918, 1 
New York and 1920 








Studio 801-802 Tel. 1250 Cirdle 

INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART © su Sox” 
500 West 144th Street 

CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


SOPRANO 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
HELEN ALLEN HUN Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass 
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ck QUINE COMMANDS 
RESPECT IN RECITAL 





g Baritone Displays Taste, Poise, 
Musicianly Phrasing and a 
Sense of Style 


ine was recently heard in a 
John at Aeolian Hall and gave 
5008 eaction to an audience of fair size. 
agit ne is the tall and spare young 
paritone who appeared last year in a 
“ small roles with the Society of 
Peerical Singers and during the win- 
ter gained favor in recital by the un- 
¥ al finish of his song delivery. He 
ee naled the same ingratiating traits 
this time—excellent taste, much poise, 
vasicianly phrasing and a sense of style. 
Wr, Quine possesses an excellent voice, 


youn 


yields a forced and reedy quality of tone 
through insufficient use of head reson- 
ances and an emission based on muscular 
impulse rather than easy fiuw of breath. 
Yet Mr. Quine can sing becomingly, as 
his mezza-voce proves. 

It is deplorable that an artist of his 
endowments should waste himself on a 
program so weak in songs of musical 
value. Barring airs by Monsigny and 
Bach (a slumber song of the last named 
he sang beautifully) and a fine bit from 
Massenet’s posthumous “Panurge,” done 
as an encore, the music offered was 
either trivial or exasperatingly empty. 
It comprised affairs by Fourdrain, 


Lenormand, Lemaire, Tosti, Murdock, 
Scott,» Treharne, Forsythe and _ some 
others. Why will singers cultivate 


trash when so many master-songs re- 


-main unhonored and unsung? 


Francis Moore’s accompaniments were 


SIMMONS CREATES FINE 
IMPRESSION IN DEBUT 





Well-Known Baritone Gives His First 
Metropolitan Recital—Adheres 
to High Standards 


New York concert-goers heard the 
young baritone, William Simmons, for 
the first time in a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week. 


Mr. Simmons is well and favorably 
known outside of this city, however. With 
proper reticence he has avoided chal- 
lenging metropolitan judgment till he 
deemed himself ripe for the ordeal. He 
created last week a most excellent im- 
pression. Mr. Simmons has a pleasing 
voice, of no great volume or altogether 


uses it in general with taste and 
skill. Moreover his artistic standards are 
high. He displayed an admirable sense 
of style in Handel’s “Hear Me Ye Winds 
and Waves” and Haydn’s “She Never 
Told her Love” and delivered the Handel 
air with breadth and dignity of expres- 
sion and fine phrasing. Excellent, like- 
wise, in some old English songs and Pur- 
cell’s “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness 
to Fly,” he earned a a repetition with 
Brahms’s “Serenade.” That composer’s 
“May Night” and “My Love is Green” 
he sang intelligently, though not with 
all the necessary color or richness of 
emotional force. Lillian Miller, Roger 
Quilter, H. T. Burleigh and Morris Class 
were other names on a program, deliver- 
ed entirely in English. Mr. Simmons is 
truly an artist whose acquaintance will 
be joyfully made. 

Richard Hageman accompanied him in 


but its largest possibilities are restricted 
by a ty 


pe of production that too often excellent. 
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as resonant as it might be, and he 


artistic style. 
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HARRIET McCONNELL 


CONTRALTO 


DEBUT RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, NOV. 27th, 1919 








PRESS COMMENT 


“Contralto’s voice is luscious and powerful, with 
strong dramatic reserve. Miss Harriet McConnell, 
contralto, who gave a recital at Aeolian Hall last 
evening, belongs on the operatic stage. Her voice, 
luscious and powerful, has a dramatic force back 
of it."—-New York Tribune, November 28th, 1919. 
“Harriet McConnell, a contralto with voice and 
temperament alike remarkable for so young a 
woman, made her first appearance in song recital 
at Aeolian Hall last evening before an audience 
quick to appreciate her dramatic appeal in the 
Hebrew ‘Rachem’ of Mana Zucca, as well as in 
English songs. . her voice has wide range, 
and a rich middle register, as well as considerable 
variety of style, shown in French songs, old Italian 
pieces, and an air from Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul.’ ”’ 
—New York Times, November 28th, 1919. 

“Her singing much liked.’—New York Sun, No- 
vember 28th, 1919. 


“Miss Harriet McConnell, contralto, was accorded 
enthusiastic appreciation by her audience in 
Aeolian Hall last night. For her recital she had 
chosen a program of interesting variety, which dis- 
played her voice, with its unusual range and lively 
dramatic expression, to excellent advantage. Two 
songs, which she sang with especial artistry, 
were so applauded that she repeated them. These 
were ‘An Evening Song’ by Hallet Gilberte, and 
‘Now Like a Lantern’ by A. Walter Kramer. 
Thanksgiving night is not the best in the calendar 
for a song recital, and Miss McConnell deserves all 
the more credit for filling the hall with her own 
ric spirits. ’"—-New York Herald, November 28th, 
19. 


ADDRESS 
839 West¥End Ave., New York City 


“The song recital by Harriet McConnell in Aeolian 
Hall last evening had several interesting features. 
The soloist disclosed a fine, natural contralto voice 
which she uses with much intelligence. It is of 
especially agreeable timbre in lower register. . . . 
Miss McConnell’s dramatic instinct and her power 
of expressing emotion, or the lighter meanings of 
a song, are well developed, and they lent variety, 
color and charm to her concert. 
enjoyed her singing.” —New York World, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1919. 


*‘Harriet McConnell wins auditors’ favor. :. 
She possesses a large voice of good quality which 
should develop into a splendid vehicle for the in- 
terpretation of song literature.’""—-New York Amer- 


ican, November 28th, 1919. 


*‘Harriet McConnell, contralto, achieved an artistic 
success which deserves more than passing com- 
ment. This richly gifted young artist is possessed 
of one of the noblest young vocal instruments dis- 
closed in recital here for a long time, and her 
method of tone production, her utterly easy and 
yet potent manner of singing won for her a richly 
deserved success with her audience. Here is an 
artist, who, for all of her opulent native gifts of 
voice and temperament, has left nothing to chance 
in either the schooling of her instrument or in the 
accuracy and naturalness of its utterance. Her 
diction is extremely clear, but without any elocu- 
tionary striving; she has that delightful pungency 
of waxen resonance so much striven for and so 
seldom attained by contraltos, cell-like in_ its 
searching appeal and poignant tenderness.’’-— 


Morning Telegraph, November 28th, 1919. 


ADDRESS 
405 Auditorium Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A large audience © 





“It was Harriet McConnell’s first appearance in 
recital, though she is well known in festival and 
oratorio, and the contralto easily measured up to 
a variety of concert demands. Her voice is a real 
contralto of depth and power. Naturally she is 
best equipped for the dramatic style, though her 
art in some of the pure lyrics was most grateful. 
‘Rachem’ by Mana-Zucca; ‘Pieta’ by Claude War- 
ford; Gilberte’s ‘An Evening Song’ and Rhea Sil- 
berta’s “The Message’ were four songs in which 
Miss McConnell’s superlative interpretative sense 
was convincingly shown.’’—New York Evening 
Mail, November 28th, 1919. 

“The strength and bigness of her voice are already 
rounded to an infusing warmth; there is plenty of 
temperament behind the instrument, too, of that 
robust sort which is to be expected—if not always 
found—in a contralto.’"-—The Evening Sun, No- 
vember 28th, 1919. 

**Miss McConnell’s voice has a wide range and she 
uses it with intelligence.”"—The Evening World, 
November 28th, 1919. 

“Mme. McConnell is an experienced singer, with a 
powerful voice. Her voice is of dramatic 
fibre. . . . her singing became very interest- 
ing.’""-—New York Evening Journal, November 28th, 
1919. 








A NEW ARRIVAL IN EASTERN MUSICAL CIRCLES 


WINIFRED LUGRIN FAHEY 


Soprano 


CONCERT 


Seattle Times: 
endowed with a really magnificent voice. 
Portland Oregonian: 
uniaue triumph, 


RECITAL 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra Concert—Mme. Fahey wins triumph—is 


ORATORIO 


Portland Symphony Orchestra Concert—Mme. Fahey scored a 





Tacoma Tribune: If Tacoma owed the Orpheus Club no more than this the introduction 
of such an artist, and the remembrance of her thrilling voice in every note of every - 
song she has given here on two brilliant occasions, the debt would be great. 


Fifteen appearances in the “MESSIAH” in the past five years and many appearances in other 
oratorios. 


Management: J. Macdonald Fahey, 132 West 87th St., New York. 


GRANT HADLEY 
"ICAROLINE CURTIS 





Phone Schuyler 939 


BARITONE 


CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Management—JOHN G. THOMAS 
1536 Kimball Hall, Chicago 











America’s Young Artist-Soprano 


Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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KREISLER’S GENIUS 
THRILLS NEW YORK 


Superb Art of Violinist 
Again Stirs Great Throng 
in Carnegie Hall 


We hear a great deal of loud applause 
each season in our opera house follow- 
ing the popular aria of some favorite 
singers; the initiated can fathom its 
spontaneity, for operatic applause ap- 
proaches being a commodity. It was 
another kind that greeted I'ritz Kreisler 
when he appeared at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7, tor his second 
New York recital this season. Hearten- 
ing, full of affection were these plaudits, 
a real ovation—which lasted some five 
minutes as the master made his en- 
trance and bowed with engaging mod- 
esty his acknowledgment of the big 
audience’s outspoken admiration for a 
beloved artist. Every seat was filled, 
standees ranged some four rows deep at 
the back of the main floor and on the 
stage were hundreds who could not be 
accommodated elsewhere. 

‘Criticism bows its head before the 
transcendent art of Fritz Kreisler; that 
has long been so. At times one may 
single out an item or perhaps two, which 
he plays more magically than some 
other. But last week he rendered this 
impossible through the absolutely unal- 
terable standard which every bit of his 
playing maintained. Who shall play for 
us the loveliest of Mozart’s violin con- 
certos, the one in D Major, as he did last 
week? And after it the big G Minor 
Sonata of Bach for violin alone, in 
which he rose to heights which no other 
violinist of our day has reached? Idle 
it is to seek adjectives to picture his 
nobility of conception, his searching 
tone—a tone unrivalled—and the spirit 
of every composer he performs. One 
can but record that what he did was 
the supreme utterance of Kreisler, the 
master, and be thankful that we enjoy 
the privilege of listening to his mighty 
proclamation. 

There was, too, a group of shorter 
pieces, an air by Rachmaninoff, a lovely 
work in the old style, the A Flat Major 
Waltz of Brahms from the set, Op. 39, 
transcribed, if we do not err, in A Major 
by the late David Hochstein, an excel- 
lent Andalusian Dance by Granados, an 
Eklog (first performance) by A. Walter 
Kramer and Paganini’s B and A Minor 
Caprices. It was all moving, thrilling, 
and the audience could not get enough. 
Encores brought Mr. Kreisler’s beautiful 
transcription of the “Hymn to the 
Sun” from “Coq d’Or,” his own “La 
Gitana” and other pieces of his, which 
his audiences wait for at the close of 
his recitals. 

Carl Lamson played the accompani- 
ments as usual. A. W. K. 


Noted Artists Appear for Ch‘cago Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women 


CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 22.—Under the 
auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 














Women a recital was given by members 
last Monday afternoon at the Recital 
by 


Hall, Fine Arts Building, Vera 


Poppe, ’cellist; Mrs. John Cornell, so- 


prano; Edna Gunner Petersen, pianist; 
Mrs. Hanna Butler, soprano, and Amy 
Neill, violinist. Especially praiseworthy 
was the singing of Mrs. Butler, who pre- 
sented a group of six songs by French 
and American composers, displaying fine 
lyric art and musicianly qualities. Miss 
Peterson was heard in a set of American 
pieces, three preludes by A. Walter 
Kramer being especially favored by the 
audience, while Madame Sturkow-Ry- 
der’s “Imps” also came in for a good 
share of the approbation of the a. a 





Anne Gulick Recitalist. in Carl Kinsey 
Series at Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 6.—Anne Gulick, 
Boston pianist, gave the sixty-fourth re- 
cital of the Carl D. Kinsey series 
recently at the Ziegfeld Theatre and 
presented a comprehensive program. 
Miss Gulitk showed in a group of 
Chopin pieces, which comprised. three 
Etudes from Op. 25, the Variations Bril- 
liantes, the Berceuse, the Fantaise-Im- 
promptu and the F Major Ballade, a 
formidable technic and fleet and dexter- 
ous fingers, but she impressed most with 
her refined musical taste and her imagi- 
nation in interpretation. » 





Werrenrath and Brard Heard in Joint 
Recital at Roanoke 


ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 6.—An audience 
which filled the Academy of Music, 
greeted Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Magdaleine Brard, pianist, when they 
appeared in concert recently under the 
auspices of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club. Werrenrath was received most en- 
thusiastically and graciously responded 
with several encores. Splendid support 
was given by Harry Spier, accompanist. 
Magdaleine Brard held the attention of 
the audience throughout her program 

- and exhibited a mastery of difficult tech- 
nique as well as an appreciation of tone 
quality. G. H. B. 





Lhévinne and Helen Stanley Heard in 
Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 28.—The Schubert 
Choral Club recently presented Helen 
Stanley and Josef Lhévinne in one of the 
best concerts of the season thus far at 
the City Temple. About 700 persons at- 
tended. Mme. Stanley was in good voice 
and gave numerous encores after each 
group of songs. Lhévinne received a 
genuine ovation. The applause was so 
prolonged and insistent, he, too, had to 
add many extra numbers. The Schubert 
Choral Club opened the program with a 
group of three numbers under the direc- 
tion of Julius Albert Jahn. C. E. B. 





Mackay Heads New Symphony Directors 


The Board of Directors of the New 
Symphony Orchestra has elected Clar- 
ence H. Mackay as president, with Mrs. 
Newbold Edgar and Mrs. Charles Gug- 
genheimer as vice-presidents. Adolph 
Lewisohn was elected chairman of the 
board, which includes also George F. 
Baker, J. Parke Channing, Charles Hay- 
den, Otto H. Kahn, and others. The 
treasurer is Alvin W. Krech, and the as- 
sistant treasurer, Wilmer Foster of the 
Equitable Trust. 








MacMULLEN 


Concert, Recital, Festival 


GEORGIA 


Soprano 





Avaliable for 
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Orchestral Engagements 


309 W. 86th Sr. 
New York City 
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International Expositions 
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Endorsed by the Greatest Piano Artists 
of International Reputation 


Recognized as the Best for the Home 
of Culture and Refinement 


™ Haldwin Piano 


Is an Inspiration to the Artist, 
the Teacher and the Student 








THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVELLE 
18 N. Penn’a St. 521 S. Fourth Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter Street 





NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olive Street 
DALLAS ER 


DENV 
1911 Elm Street 1636 California Street 





*DEAREST 
High, Medium, Low 
By FRANK H. GREY 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 


*DREAMING ALONE IN THE 
TWILIGHT 
High, Medium-high, Medium, Low 
Lyric by CARL CLEMSON 
Music by HARTLEY MOORE 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 
Arranged as a waltz for the piano, 60 cts. 


*INDIAN SMOKE DANCE 
Characteristic One-step 
By THEO. A. METZ 

Composer of “A Hot Time in the 


Town,” etc. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS 
*LONGING, DEAR, FOR YOU 
High, in G; Medium, in F; Low, in Eb 
By JOHN H. DENSMORE 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 
Arranged as a fox-trot for the piano, 60c. 


Usual Sheet Music Discount. 


Old 


DITSON POPULAR MUSIC 


*Orchestra parts, 25 cents each 





THE NEW BORN KING 
High, in Eb; Medium, in Db; Low, in Bp 
By CHARLES L’ESPOIR 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 


*YOGILAND 


immediate, irresistible Hit 
Medium Voice 


Words and Music by DAN J. SULLIVAN 


2. R. S. Word Roll No. 929 
ythmodik Roll No. Z104473 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 


*YOU CAN’T DRIVE MY DREAMS 
AWAY 
High, in D; Medium, in. C; Low in Bb 
By LIEUT. GITZ RICE 
The Soldier Composer 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 
Arranged as a waltz for the piano, 60 cts. 


















Fox-trot. An 








The Ditson Monthly Novelty List is well worth while. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list. 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of Your Local Dealer 

















‘LUDINGTON 


ACCOMPANIST-COACH 





Pupil of Richard Hageman 





Available for Recitals and Practice Work 


Personal Address: 411 West End Ave., New York 
*Phone Schuyler 9361 























(Steinway Piano) 


RTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


THE UNIQUE PIANIST 


Available from 
Jan. 1st,1920, to 
May Ist, 1920 





Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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team Work Advocated Among Artists 
qo the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 
Everybody is clamoring for better con- 
ditions. Everybody in the world from 
reotblacks to Ministers of the Gospel. 
jctors and chorus people—even the en- 
lire police force of Boston clamored. 
Everybody wants recognition and a 
yare deal—some want more. But the 
Concert Artist is satisfied—with nothing. 
| wonder why? Is it because he never 
had anything? I think that is the an- 
gver, Of course I refer to the rank and 
fle, The celebrities are well taken care 








. my experience as Director of War 
Camp Entertainments during the war 
more than a thousand artists, some of 
them from the concert field, appeared in 
the camps near New York under my di- 
rection—voluntary service, and in some 
instances paid their own expenses. It 
must be diflicult to estimate the number 
of those giving their services under K. 
of C. auspices throughout the country— 
then if you could estimate the number 
appearing for the other Welfare organ- 
ations and those appearing in all of 
the different drives you would have an 
idea of the tremendous service con- 
tributed in that way. A wonderful ser- 
vice rendered without thought of recog- 
nition or appreciation by the rank and 
file, but when artists who were being 
promoted on a celebrity basis happened 
to make an occasional contribution I 
noticed that the press agent and photog- 
rapher was near at hand. And I 
noticed further that stereotyped line 
much in evidence in press work, viz: 
‘Will continue to sing, or play, for the 
boys in the camps.” Some ‘who played 
for “the boys” once or twice used that 
line all through the war. But the war is 
wer. So it is—and there is reconstruc- 
tion work to be done in a quarter that 
no one seems to heed. 

This tremendous, wholesale giving by 
musical artists of the best they have, for 
the best possible cause, has educated the 
entire nation up, or down, to expecting 
free service for other than war purposes. 

The concert artists should organize 
and drastic action should be taken. They 
should learn “propaganda’”—everybody 
else is doing it. The public should be 
acquainted with conditions and protec- 
tion demanded against the old “singing 
or playing for nothing” proposition. 
Inasmuch as I have worked day and 
night during the war securing the free 
services of artists for the camps it seems 
tather a duty that I should at least 
trike one blow in the effort at swinging 
7 petalam the other way and locking 
it fast. 

Aside from this important item a fair 
‘zed book could be written on the need 
for organization. 

Protection against malicious criticism. 

gitimate reviewers do not criticize 
maliciously, but there are enough of 
hem throughout the country to warrant 
he establishment of a legal bureau to 
tosecute newspapers employing that 
tnd. It is seldom that an artist can 
ford time and money to bring action, 
‘metimes far from New York, as well 
use energy in that way. 

Protection against unscrupulous meth- 
ods of some concert managers in deal- 
ng with the unsophisticated. No refer- 
ee whatever to reputable managers. 

rganization of a national commission 


to promote concert activity—invent ideas 
and create more concerts for the rank 
and file. There should be a concert 
circuit similar in scope to the vaude- 
ville circuit. In this way expenses would 
be reduced and systematized. In time 
there would be a daily concert in every 
town of fair size. In fact, many of the 
theatrical people believe that this sys- 
tem is now in existence—at least they 
think that a concert route can be booked 
in the same way that a theatrical or 
vaudeville tour is routed. 

What are the good artists who have 
been depending temporarily on _ the 
cabarets going to do? Prohibition is 
cutting them out of work. There are 
but a few steps in virgin territory. 

The American musical artists in the 
concert field are not standing together 
for mutual benefit, general uplift and 
expansion—they have nothing to stand 
on. Let them line up a program for 
their own land and go through with 
it, like their brothers, and some of them- 
selves, went “over the top” in “No Man’s 
Land.” Ipa BRopsky. 

New York City, Nov. 24, 1919. 





Music The Great Educational Force 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Being just now physically incapaci- 
tated for public speaking, and yet 
anxious to exert what influence I may 
have toward furthering the success of 
The Musical Alliance, I will send in writ- 
ten form what I should like to have said 
at the annual meeting. 

I have pasted in my pocket address 
book, where I may frequently be re- 
minded of it, the list of eight chief aims 
of the Alliance. I find that the points 
most readily coming into reach of my 
daily routine are those enumerated as 
1, 2, 4 and 5. 

In my lectures as well as in frequent 
personal talks with the average layman, 
whenever opportune, I try to make clear 
the importance of music as an educa- 
tional, cultural and nationalizing force. 
It is the only language which the hetero- 
geneous elements of our vast popula- 
tion may have in common—while Eng- 
lish is as yet unfamilar to many of them. 

As a teacher of music, as well as 
educational lecturer and writer, I have 
for years, at every opportunity, agitated 
in favor of a more engossing and 
thorough instruction in music in public 
schools, especially, to begin with in 
High Schools. Such study should be at 
least an elective branch with due credits 
for proficiency. 

As to point No. 4, the Music League 
of America, the N. Y. S. M. T. A. and 
other bodies may witness that I have 
been eager to do my share. 

Just now I am assisting in the form- 
ing of a “Get-together Club” whose pur- 
pose is to encourage and bring into recog- 
—— what is best in American musician- 
ship. 

I let my pupils play as many as 
practicable of the worth-while American 
compositions. On the other hand I do 
not wish to encourage a low standard in 
composition, here or elsewhere. We 
Musical Alliance people admit the 
potency of music’s influence, then why 
not work more strenuouslv and persist- 
ently toward eliminating the deterio- 
rating musical influences? What we 
need is not more music, but just enough 
of the right kind of music. We should 
not preach about the refining and up- 
lifting influence of music unless we 
specify unmistakably that it shall be 
good music. By “good” music I do not 
necessarily mean music that is merely 
written correctly according to the rules 
of musical grammar, but music which, 
to those who are sensitive to its lan- 
guage, expresses thoughts, feelings and 
sentiments that were “fit to print” if 
translated into words. We need a mu- 
sical censor as well as one for the play- 
house and the newspaper—war time or 


no. As to encouraging anyone, simply 
because a resident of the U. S., I would 
emphatically draw the line at those who 
are unwilling to conform to the specific 
aims of our Alliance. 

As to other points, I would say that 
I am in favor of a really National Con- 
servatory, with extensions and branches 
in all parts of the country. From its 
headquarters should be disseminated the 
most advanced principles of music teach- 
ing—at any time subject to further im- 
provement. It should be a _ training 
school for music teachers. It should and 
could establish a standard for music 
teaching in America. 

But unless this is undertaken by just 
the best qualified persons (not by slaves 
to some narrow, tradition-bound, Euro- 
pean system) we had better wait until 
such persons can be found. As to a 
Secretary of Fine Arts, he should cer- 
tainly be one who can truly appreciate 
music as well as the other arts. With 
best wishes. 

GUSTAVE L. BECKER. 
Steinway Hall, New York, Nov. 16, 1919. 





Blazing the Trail in Western Commu- 
nities 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I came out here three years ago di- 
rectly from New York and Berlin and 
have shared in the musical interests of 
the town, teaching and playing without 
ever once hearing a real pianist play 
until the arrival of Mr. Ganz recently. 

The Ganz concert was a real event in 
our young music lives here and the way 
the town supported him and turned out 
was glorious, proving, of course, the in- 
evitable truth that when there is a real 
artist to appear, there is no doubt of the 
success financially, socially, and musical- 
ly. We, who are blazing the trail in 
these busy growing western towns, de- 
voted apparently only to making the 
most money in the shortest space of 
time, want the managers and the music 
journals to know just how hard we work 
to make these concerts successful, to en- 
tice the “tired business man” to hear 
what he will eventually enjoy. 

Mr. Ganz, in speaking to me after- 
wards, said that he distinctly felt the 
tense attention given him and could only 
repeat again and again that he is con- 
vinced that the average American town 
is vitally interested in hearing good 
music. 

We want more and more of these good 
things to come to us and I have every 
confidence that any of our great artists 
who will just try will find every one more 
than willing to help support them and 
gather the audiences in; that good music 
is no longer an experiment here but an 
established paying proposition. We have 
a Rotary Club, Commercial Club, 
Women’s Club and a Tuesday Musical 
Club, all willing and anxious to help. 
We are to have a large municipal hall 
for concerts and lectures very soon and 
then we will have a proper place to 
house these attractions. Great Falls, 
Montana, is decidedly on the map mu- 
sically and we want artists, managers 
and music journals to bear us in mind. 

LOUISE VOLVERDA KELLEY. 
Great Falls, Montana, Nov. 20, 1919. 





Appreciation From East Orange. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


This Fall I took charge of the Music 
Department at the East Orange High 
School. We are using MUSICAL 
AMERICA in our classes in musical 
appreciation and find it a most valuable 
help in the work. 

CLARENCE WELLS, 
Director of Music, East Orange High 
School. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Oct. 16, 1919. 


EVENING OF IRISH MUSIC 





Concert Devoted Entirely to Native 
Works Presented by Society 


A concert which strove to do honor to 
Ireland’s music was presented by a varied 
collection of soloists on the evening of 
Nov. 29 at AXolian Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Irish Musical and Dramatic 
Society. Not even the gusto of Irish en- 
thusiasts will make an entire evening of 
Irish music a delight, and despite the ex- 
cellence of some of the numbers, the 
flow of Ireland’s melody somewhat palled 
toward the end of the evening. Some ad- 
mirable singing was done, however, by 
Marie Narelle in “O’Donnell Aboo,” by 
Mabel Beddoe in Molloy’s “Kerry Dance,” 
Moore’s “Meeting of the Waters,” and 
Page’s “Pretty Girl Milking her Cow;” 
Earle Tuckerman in “Would God I were 
a Tender Apple Blossom,’ Stamford’s 
“Father Flynn” and Reading’s “Sweet 


Peggy O’Neill.” Colin O’More, ended 
the program in an acceptable man- 
ner, reviving flagged interest with 
“The Bard of Armagh,” “She Is 
Far From the Land,’ “Pastheen 
Fiome” and “Nora O’Niell.” Hans 


Kronold presented excellently a cello 
Fantasy on Irish airs, the Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet gave Colonial 
Song and “Molly on the Shore” of 
Grainger, Valentine Crespi offered the 
“Ave Maria” of Schubert, and Cora Rem- 
ington, soprano, offered “My Love’s an 
Arbutus,” “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and Hyde’s “As a Bird.” F. G. 





AID BRYN MAWR FUND 


Gifted Artists Give Concert for College’s 
Benefit 


A concert for the benefit of the Bryn 
Mawr endowment fund was given at the 
Plaza on Friday evening, Dec. 5, in which 
Renée Chollet, soprano; Helen A. Marsh, 
contralto, and Maud Morgan, harpist, 
appeared, together with Dagmar Per- 
kins, who gave a group of French recita- 
tions, with Julia Bal de Zuniga at the 
piano. 

Mlle. Chollet’s offerings included the 
Romance from “Louise,” “Ouvre_ tes 
Yeux Bleus” of Massenet and Woodman’s 
“An Open Secret.” A number of extra 
songs were added. Helena Marsh 
added to the good impression which her 
former appearances have made by her 
singing of the “Ah! Mon Fils,” from 
“Le Prophéte,” and Nerine’s “Nuit dé- 
vant la Mer” and the Chausson “Les 
Papillions” and Russell’s “Sacred Fire.” 
Oberthur’s “Fairy Legend” and “Au- 
tumn” from Thomas’ “The Seasons” were 
among the numbers that Miss Morgan 
gave and which were played with the 
sincerity and beauty of tone that has 
always distinguished her work. 

At the piano for Mlle. Chollet was 
Archibald Sessions. Charles Henry Hart 
performed a similar office for Miss 
Marsh. M.S. 








Gladys Axman Soloist at “Telegram” 
Concert 


Gladys Axman, soprano of the Metro. 
politan Opera Company, was soloist on 
Sunday, Nov. 23, at the concert given in 
the De Witt Clinton High School by the 
New York Evening Telegram Concert 
Club. Mme. Axman scored in the aria 
“Tl est doux” from “Hérodiade,”’ and 
sang as encores Vanderpool’s “Values” 
and Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown,” being 
enthusiastically applauded. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted by the club thanking 
the singer for giving her services to its 
series. On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 30, 
Mme. Axman appeared at the Metropo!- 
itan Opera House in a Red Cross benefit 
concert, winning hearty approval. 





In his recital at the Princess Theater, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
23, George Reimherr, tenor, assisted at 
the piano by Frank Braun, sang in his 
American group Frederick W. Vander- 
pool’s new song “Nobody Knew.” It was 
received with such favor that he was 
obliged to repeat it. 
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Scores Triumph as‘‘FEDORA” with Chicago Opera Association 
CHICAGO CRITICS UNITE IN PRAISE 





As “FEDORA” 


“To my real true’ friend and teacher, Mr. William 
S. Brady, from his grateful pupil always.” 
DOROTHY JARDON 


Miss Dorothy Jardon is a pupil of 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


137 West 86th St. New York 
; Tel., Schuyler 10099 





Karleton Hackett in the POST: “Dorothy Jardon, 
who made her debut with the Chicago company last 
evening as Fedora made a striking success. The 
second two acts were brilliantly given, and Miss 
Jardon grew better and better as the evening pro- 
pressed. Her voice was RICH IN COLOR, sounding 
at first rather like a mezzo, but she had AMPLE 
RANGE AND VOLUME. In the last act she did some 
excellent singing. She played the role with FINE 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE DRAMATIC VALUES, 
so that she avoided all the many temptations to tear 
the passion to tatters. She ought to prove A VALU- 
ABLE ADDITION TO THE COMPANY. 

“After the second act there was the FIRST OVA- 
TION OF THE SEASON FOR THE SINGERS, Miss 
Jardon and Mr. Johnson being RECALLED BEFORE 
THE CURTAIN ABOUT A DOZEN TIMES and 
greeted with cries of bravo. They deserved it.” 
Edward C. Moore in the JOURNAL: “He was a sen- 
sation at the end of his first solo; he and Miss Jardon 
were jointly a greater one at the end of the act. 
They were called back before the curtain until at least 
one person in the audience lost all track of the num- 
ber of times. And it was REAL APPLAUSE, with 
no planning or engineering about it. It had the 
CRACKLE OF PURE ENTHUSIASM. 

“Miss Jardon projected a FORCEFUL AND STIR- 
RING REPRESENTATION in her masquerade as the 
Russian princess. She has a BIG, FINE VOICE to 
her credit, with quality and emotion in it, and with 
expert information in the art of registering love and 
despair. One can understand her favorable reception 
when she sang this role with the company in New 
York last winter. It was DISTINCTIVE last night. 
As she is announced to appear in some of the less 
frequently presented works of the repertoire this 
season, there is reason to anticipate an interest in 
them which they have not had before.” 

W. L. Hubbard in the TRIBUNE: “Dorothy Jardon 
was heard for the first time. Her physical charms 
are known to vaudeville patrons and proved an asset 
of worth last evening. The voice is a soprano of 


good power and agreeable tone, WELL USED and 


OF HER ART 


especially effective in dramatic moments. It js Pi 
voice which will develop as grand opera experience jn. 
creases, and its owner SHOULD MAKE FOR Her. 
SELF A PLACE OF VALUE AMONG OPERATIc 
SOPRANOS.” 

Herman Devries in the AMERICAN: “‘It goes without 
saying that but one vital question is today in the 
minds of those who follow this column, to wit: What 
did the audience think of the Fedora of Dorothy 
Jardon? In appearance and voice Miss Jardon re. 
minds me of Mme. Margaret Matzenauer. er Voice 
is of the same VIGOROUS, FULL-THROATED 
RESONANCE and she uses it commendably. She 
gave some EXCELLENT HIGH TONES, and her 
middle register is of BEAUTIFUL QUALITY. He; 
interpretation of Fedora was given with passion and 
GREAT INTELLIGENCE. Miss Jardon gives promise 
of future greatness. While she is by no means at the 
zenith of her power, being young, | HAVE NO 
HESITATION IN STATING THAT WITH HER 
VERY EVIDENT TALENT AND _ INTELLIGENCE, 
SHE WILL WIN AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG 
SONGSTRESSES AND ACTRESSES. After the second 
act Miss Jardon and Mr. Johnson were RECALLED 
SOME TEN TIMES. The performance in its entirety 
was of the first rank.” 

Herman Devries in the AMERICAN (second per- 
formance of “‘Fedora’’): “‘A second hearing of Miss 
Jardon convinces me that in her Mr. Campaninij 
HAS DISCOVERED A TALENTED AND WELL- 
EQUIPPED SINGER. She was in splendid voice and 
gave the role MARKED SINCERITY AND VARIETY 
J oe She certainly has a GREAT FU- 
Maurice Rosenfeld in the DAILY NEWS: ‘Miss Jar- 
don ACHIEVED A DISTINCT SUCCESS. She is a 
statuesque woman, with beauty of face and figure, 
graceful in carriage and discriminative as to dress, 
HER VOICE IS OF DRAMATIC QUALITY;; it pos- 
sesses POWER, VOLUME AND RANGE. There is 
WARMTH and COLOR in it also, and the organ is 
WELL USED. Her several solos were sung NOT 
ONLY MUSICALLY, but also WITH KEEN INTEL- 
LIGENCE.” 


December 18, 1919 & 
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New York Evening World: 


“Her playing is distinguished and her taste is admirable.” 


New York Morning Telegraph: 
“THE TRULY GREAT ENGLISH 


New York Evening Mail: 


“A REVELATION—with per- 
fect poise and control of apparently 
LIMITLESS 
proved the ’cello a most versatile in- 
strument, and capable of appeal in 
every form of artistic expression.” 
New York Evening Sun: 

“Miss Mukle belongs among the 
surest-fingered of ’cellists, her tone 


is BROAD AND WAR\M, and there is VITALITY in it.” 


VIOLONCELLIST delighted a 
large audience with a notable display of her WELL-KNOWN GENUIS, 


Management: HAENSEL and JONES, 


A 


MAY MUKLE 


ENGLISH ’CELLIST 


at her 


Acclaimed by the New York Press 
Aeolian Hall Recital, November 20, 1919 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS 


New York Evening Post: 
“Not only the best of English violoncellists, butt THE BEST OF HER SEX ANYWHERE. 
Throughout the afternoon she displayed her RARE TECHNICAL SKILL AND ARTISTRY; her 

ingratiating tone, including the exquisitely limpid har1monics; her avoidance of excessive vibrato; her full- 

toned arpeggios, and her THRILLING DOUBLE-STOPS.” 

New York Sun: 
“Miss Mukle made herself known to music-lovers long ago as an artist of EXCELLENCE IN ALL 

PARTICULARS; her playing yesterday fully sustained her high reputation.” 


disclosing another impressive fact of her endowments with her GLORIOUS 


playing. 
RESOURCES _- she: 


New York Times: 


New York Tribune: 


BEAUTY.” 
New York American: 


left in 


ING, and unfailing discretion w 
OF LIVING ’CELLISTS.” 


(Henry T. Finck) 


“She played with the CONSUMMATE SKILL, INTENSE FEEL- 
hich have placed her IN THE FIRST RANK 


“A player of UNUSUAL DISTINCTION and FINE SKILL.” 


(Richard Aldrich.) 


“The ‘cello portion of the work stood out in all its PRISTINE 


“Revived once more the vivid impressions which her first appearance had 
the memory. 
BRILLIANCY. Her fingers grasp the strings with EXTRAORD 
ENERGY and SECURITY; and her management of the bow is as REMARK 
ABLE as the fleetness and precision of her fingers.” 


Aeolian Hall, 


Miss Mukle’s technique has_ lost 


U.N 


none of its 


INARY 


New York City 
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ENGAGEMENTS 1919-20 
‘al 
4919 


Jan N. Y. Beethoven Society, 


Boston Choral Union, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, N. V. 


Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. 

Philadelphia Symphony Orch. 

New Choral Society of N. Y. 
“Stabat Mater.’’ 


Feb. 


Mar. Newark, N. J. 
Olean Musical Association. 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
New York 
‘(Message from the Cross.’’ 


st. John, N. B. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Hotel Astor, N. Y. 
New. York 
‘“‘Message from the Cross’’ 
New York 
“Crucifixion” 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Union League Club, N, Y. 
Halifax Philharmonic Society, 
“Elijah” 


Apr. 


May Hempstead, N. Y. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Newark, N. J., Festival, 

“Robin Hood” 
Smith College, 

“Creation” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Keene, N. H., Festival, 

“Beatitudes” 


 @ July Chautauqua, N. Y. 
“Judas Maccabeus”’ 
“New Earth” 

| N. Y. Symphony Orchestra. 


Aug. Columbia University Festival, 
‘“‘Messiah’’ 
—t “Dream of Mary’”’ 
mt Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sept. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oct. Summit, N. J. 


Nov. Waterbury, Conn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Verdi ‘‘Requiem’’ 

Hunter College, N. Y. 

Astoria, N. Y. 

Minneapolis Philharmonic Soc. 
and Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, 

“Samson and Delilah” 
Hotel Vanderbilt, N. Y. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Jersey City,-N. J. 

“Creation” 


Dec, Hotel Astor, N. Y. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Verdi ‘‘Requiem” 

Greensboro, N. C. 
‘*‘Messiah” 

Worcester Oratorio Soc. 
‘‘Messiah”’ 

Jersey City, N. J. 
“Messiah”’ 

N. Y. Oratorio Society 
“Messiah’”’ 


=’ 
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MONTEUX CONDUCTS NEW GRIFFES WORK 





“Kubla Khan” Proves Inspired 
Work—Chausson Symphony 
Admirably Given 


Charles T. Griffes was the hero of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s second 
visit of this year on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 4, at Carnegie Hall. For under 
Pierre Monteux’s baton, Mr. Griffes’ 
“The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan” 


-had a real success, following its pres- 


entation in Boston by the same conduc- 


tor and orchestra a week before. Mr. 
Monteux’s choice proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly good one in advancing this 
example of Mr. Griffes’ orchestral work. 
He led it with evident interest and 
abundant skill. 

Mr. Griffes has gone to Coleridge for 
inspiration, choosing his famous “Kubla 
Khan,” or rather some verses from it. 
And he has been inspired. The piece 
is one of the most significant new works 
we have heard in five years, a piece of 
orchestral writing that has distinction, 
charm and beauty, that is modern with- 
out ever transgressing against good 
taste, that shows Mr. Griffes a composer 
who has both the worthy utterance and 
the gift of expressing it.. The thematic 
material is every bit of it valid and the 
orchestration masterly, replete with 
lovely color, with quite individual ef- 
fects. It is not one measure overlong. 
When Mr. Griffes has said his say he 
stops, unlike the many composers who 
go on with a ten-minute coda which they 
insist must be there, but which makes 
the auditors slumberous. The perform- 
ance aroused the heartiest applause and 
the composer was forced to bow a num- 
ber of times from his seat in a box, Mr. 
Monteux applauding him from the stage. 

The program opened with the great 
Symphony in B Flat of Chausson. which 
Mr. Monteux conducted admirably. He 
threw himself into it and achieved fine 
results. This magnificent symphony has 
for years been grossly neglected. whilst 
Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saéns and other less 
important music has been played ad 
nauseam. Praise to Mr. Monteux for 
reviving it! It is Wagnerian, to be 
sure, but its Wagnerisms do not lessen 


its power. Chausson has his person- 
ality—a lovely one. In America we are 
only now beginning to prize it. But the 
future will bring him his just apprecia- 
tion here as elsewhere if his works are 
only given oftener. A word must be 
spoken for the superb playing of Con- 
certmaster Fradkin in the Griffes and 
Chabrier works and of the first trumpet, 
Mr. Heim, in the long phrases allotted 
him in the slow movement of the Chaus- 
son. The other orchestral items were 
Balakireff’s Symphonic Poem “Thamar,” 
which fell pretty flat after the Griffes 
piece—Balakireff is one of those com- 
posers who did not know when to stop, at 
least in this piece!—and Felix Mottl’s 
orchestral version of Chabrier’s “Bourrée 
Fantasque.” A. W. K. 





The Second Program 


At the second concert, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 6, Mr. Monteux presented a pro- 
gram of great interest and presented it 
with a finish delightful to the ear. Be- 
ginning with the “Pathétique” symphony 
of Tchaikovsky. he offered Florent 
Schmitt’s “The Tragedy of Salome” and 
part one of Albeniz’s folk-suite, “Cata- 
lonia.” 

An interesting change has come over 
this orchestra. Mr. Monteux has in- 
structed his string players to imagine 
they are soloists, or words to that effect, 
and the result is a warmth and sweep 
of tone that is beautiful. This was 
especially noticeable in the symphony. It 
is not poss‘*ble to read anything new into 
this over-played work, but Mr. Monteux 
presented it with a virility and at the 
same time, with a sentiment that in- 
vested it with new interest. 

The Schmitt work has been heard only 
once before in New York, having been 
given by the same orchestra under Dok- 
tor Muck. It is a composition of monu- 
mental interest that deserves more fre- 
quent hearings. The orchestration is 
unique in many ways and Mr. Schmitt 
seems at times to have almost discovered 
a fourth dimension or orchestral color, 
doing strange and thrilling things with 
the neglected English horn especially. 
In the section entitled “Witchery of the 
Sea” a small chorus of women’s voices 
off-stage but treated as an instrument 
in the orchestra, added an effect of al- 
most unearthly beauty. J.A.H. 





ALEXANDROWSKA CHARMS 





Young Pianist Appears in New York 
Recital 


Luba Alexandrowska, a tall and fair- 
haired pianist of technical facility and 
a gift for marked clarity of thematic 
delineation, was enthusiastically received 
in her frecital Thursday, Dec. 4, in 
Aeolian Hall. Her best pianism was in 
numbers of rhythmic sharpness, such as 
Albeniz’ “Seguidillas’” and Paderewski’s 
“Krakowiak.” In Schumann’s “Papil- 
lons” the butterflies strayed into thunder- 





storms. Her program was not such as 
to reveal any marked emotional gifts, 
and served instead to emphasize her fleet- 
ness of fingering, surety and strength. 
Simple sentiment found grateful outlet 
in Rebikoff’s “Silhouette Infantiles.” She 
envisaged nicely their varying moods of 
fantastic, whimsical, droll, and merry 
makebelieve. A “Berceuse” by Albert 
Spalding was liked so well its repetition 
was demanded, and several extras were 
added. Besides numbers already refer- 
red to, her program included Scarlatti’s 
Suit No. 1, Paradisi’s Sonata No. 10, 
Debussy’s “Les Collines d’Anacapri.” Os- 
waldo’s “The Bat,” and Albeniz’ “Evo- 
cation.” O. T 
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is conceded to have one of the best Mezzo 
Soprano voices in America. 


---Nashville Banner 


EARL TOWNER. Accompanist and 
Representative, Will Tell You About 
Terms and Date. 


261 Calaveras Avenue, Fresno, California 
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Aeolian Hall, Dec. 20th 
at 8:15 P.M. 


PROGRAM 
I 
SONATA D mator...-.--cccces HANDEL 
Adagio—Allegro—Larghetto—Allegro 
II 
CONCERTO ..cccccceccccs GOLDMARK 
Allegro Moderato 
Andante 
Allegretto 
Ill 
a. HEBREW MELODY....... ACHRON 


b. DANCE OF THE ELVES........... 
POPPER—SAURET 


co. RONDINO.........-- VIEUXTEMPS 


@. AVE MARIA... cccccccvccccvessece 
SCHUBERT—WILHELMJ 
b. CAPRICE No. 24.PAGANINI—AUER 


CARL DEIS AT THE PIANO 


Management: J. H. ALBERT 
55 Liberty Street 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—The Vatican Choirs, 
directed by Monsignor Casimiri, gave a 
concert recently at the State Armory. 

* 


MONTREAL.—The Grenadier Guards’ 
Band of Canada gave a rousing program 
here Nov. 30, delighting those who like 
a military band. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH.—Edward J. Napier, one 
of the foremost organists in the church 
and movie world, has gone to New York 
to take up theatrical work. 

* ok * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Charles G. Woolsey 
has retired from War Camp Community 
Service and opened his vocal studio at 
910 North Charles Street. 

* ik 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, gave a concert here recently with 
Magdeleine Brard, pianist, as soloist. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Sousa and his band 
were heard recently at the Victory Vhe- 
ater with Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Mary Baker, soprano, as soloists. 

* 


LANCASTER, PA.—Pietro Yon, organ- 
ist, gave a recital in St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church recently, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Choral Society. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—An attractive song 
program was given lately at Bishop 
Hopkin’s Hall by Margaret Whittemore, 
contralto, accompanied by Marion Kil- 


lam. 
* ok * 


Troy, N. Y.—Amparito Farrar, so- 
prano, and Charles Harrison, tenor, gave 
a concert recently in Music Hall, the 
first of a series being arranged under the 
management of Caldwell and Toole. 

ok ok * 

CLEVELAND, O.—Maurice Helfand 
Young, an American violinist, who is a 
member of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, will play the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo, Dec. 8, in Cleveland. Mr. Helfand 
is an artist-pupil of Max Pilzer. 

ok ok 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Sunday evening 
musical services at the Second Presby- 
terian Church have been resumed, under 
the direction of N. Lindsay Norden, who 
is assisted by Frederic Cook, violinist, 
and Vincent Fanelli, harpist of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. 

* * * 

St. Louvis.—The Civic Music Associ- 
ation was formed at a meeting in the 
Mayor’s office on Dec. 4. This society 
will no doubt prove a great example to 
the other large cities of the country who 
have musical problems to work out. 


LANCASTER, PA., Dec. 8.—The Sistine 
Chapel soloists were presented in concert 
at the Fulton Opera House, Dee. 4. The 
audience though not large was most ap- 
preciative and was held spellbound by 
the novelty of the program. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Four advanced pupils 
of Leonardo Vegara gave an interesting 
recital recently. They were Evelyn 
Tierny, Edith Ewing, Arthur Farwell 
and William Allan Burt. Dolly Sharpe, 
pupil of Mme. Vegara, played a Chopin 
Valse. 

* * * 

ROcKForRD, ILL.—Jules Falk, the vio- 
linist; Estelle Wentworth, soprano, and 
Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, were heard in 
concert at Shrine Temple, Rockford, IIl., 
Nov. 13, under the auspices of the Rock- 
ford Hospital Training School for 


Nurses. 
* * oe 


Boston, Mass.—Effa Ellis Perfield 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on Pedagogy with illustrative work, to 
the teachers of the Boston Normal School 
under the direction of John A. O’Shea, 
director of music of the city of Boston, 


on Dec. 4. 
* Cd * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Amelia Gomph and 
Olive Schreiner, pianists; Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, violinist, and Lydia Stevens, ac- 
companist, gave a recital at the meeting 
of the Albany Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the studio of the president, 
Ermina L. Perry. 


Youre 
oA 


IWYos 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Chamber Music 
Society recently gave its first concert at 
the Players’ Club Theater. The organ- 
ization consists of Louis Persinger, first 
violin; Louis Ford, second violin; 
Horace Britt, ‘cellist; Elias Hecht, 
flautist, and Guyla Ormay, pianist. 


PITTSBURGH.—An event of the week 
was the wedding of Camille Hart Maher, 
pianist and teacher, to Theodore Rentz, 
assistant director of the music school at 
Carnegie Tech., and one of the best 
known violinists here. 

* £ *£ 

St. Louis.—A recital of local interest 
that aroused much favorable comment 
took place Dec. 4 at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium. Olga Hambuechen, contralto, 
assisted by Mrs. Esmeralda Berry Mayes, 
violinist, and Mrs. Carl J. Luyties, 
pianist, presented a program of merit. 

* * 


ATLANTA, GA—A new record was es- 
tablished for Atlanta in the seat sale for 
the John McCormack concert on Thanks- 
giving night. The entire Auditorium 
was sold out two days before the con- 
cert, beating the record set by Metro- 
politan Opera Company appearances 
here. * * * 

BolsE, IDAHO.—Henri Scott, the widely 
known basso, gave a song recital recently 
that was one of the most enjoyable heard 
this season. 
ador Song” from “Carmen” in such a 
manner as to win him prolonged ap- 
plause. His accompanist was A. Wynter 
Smith. 

* ok * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The women’s or- 
chestra of the Harmony Club directed by 
Helen M. Sperry, gave a concert at the 
meeting of the Albany Community 
Chorus in Chancellor’s Hall and accom- 
panied the singing of groups of Christ- 
mas carols and modern patriotic songs, 
led by Conductor Elmer Tidmarsh. 

* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—“The Daughter of 
Jairus,” by Stainer, was given on Nov. 
23, in St. James P. E. Church with 
Hazel Drury, soprano; Roy William 
Steel, tenor, and Monroe Niblette, bari- 
tone. The chorus was under the direc- 
tion of William C. Bridgman, organist 
and choirmaster. 

ob Eo * 

NEw CASTLE, Pa.—Edward F. Kurtz, 
for six years director of music at the 
local high school, has resigned, owing to 
press of other duties. Per Nielson, new 
head of the music department at West- 
minster College, was heard in recital at 
the college chapel last week, pleasing a 
big audience. He has a baritone voice 
of excellent quality. 

*  * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—Marley Sherris, bari- 
tone, assisted by Helen Hunt, violinist, 
and Arthur Oliver, pianist, gave an inter- 
esting recital on Nov. 19, in the recital 
hall at the Toronto Conservatory, in aid 
of the Women’s College Hospital. Mar- 


| 


Mr. Scott sang “The Tore- . 


garet K. Wright, a piano pupil of W. O. 

Forsyth for a number of years, has been 

added to the piano staff of the Canadian 

Academy of Music. 
* * * 

OXFORD, OHIO.—The second concert of 
the concert and lecture course, given at 
the Western College for Women, was the 
Harp Ensemble under the direction of 
Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne of Indian- 
apolis. The other harpists were Mrs. 
Frances Wilhite-Webber, Alberta Mc- 
Cain, Inez Van Cleave, Marion Louise 
Pratt, Helen McCarthy and Allegra 
Stewart. Bertha Schellschmidt, violin- 
ist, and Eveline Bowen, organist, assist- 
ed in some of the numbers. 

* ok * 

MONTREAL.—The Mozart Club, a new 
and promising musical organization, has 
been formed, as the result of a meeting 
held in the Canadian Academy, Dec. 3. 
Its avowed purposes include the study of 
Mozart and the other classical writers, 
with especial attention to the products of 
composers of our own day. Dr. Boris 
Dunev is honorary president, Norah 
Gumlich is the president, Katherine Tol- 
land, vice-president, and Isidore Korn- 
berg, secretary-treasurer. 

ok * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—There was an over- 
flow audience at Bathurst Street Metho- 
dist Church on the occasion of the fall 
concert given by the choir assisted by 
Harold Jarvis, tenor, and Florence Good, 
reader. The choir now numbers fifty-five 
good voices under the direction of Dr. 
Donald C. McGregor. It presented a 
pleasing program, the soloists being Lil- 
lian Barrett, J. C. Traplin, Florence Ral- 
stone, Beth Stringer and R. D. Norris. 
Mrs. Carol F. Rook made an excellent 
accompanist. : es 

Rock Hii, S. C.—Charlotte Peegé, 
contralto, was the artist presented last 
night in the Winthrop college concert 
course. Miss Peegé delighted a large au- 
dience which became justly enthusiastic 
over her beautiful voice and her inter- 
pretative skill. She was recalled many 
times. Her program included songs by 
Caldara, Carissimi, Fauré, Haan, Widor, 
Grieg, Rachmaninoff, Crist, Carpenter, 
Harling, Parker, Sibella and Foster. 
Nancy B. Campbell provided sympathetic 
accompaniments. ’ 


* * 


PITTSBURGH.—Pupils of John Lawrence 
Rodigues were heard in a performance of 
“Martha” on Dec. 5, before a few thous- 
and enthusiasts. J. L. Rodigues directed 
the orchestra with commendable skill, 
and held principals and chorus together 
most admirably. J. H. Church achieved 
some happy stage effects. The cast in- 
cluded Hazel Saint, Will Rhodes, one of 
Pittsburgh’s best tenors; Margaret 
McCann, John R. Cox and Doyle Burgher. 
The chorus was one of the best trained 
ensembles the city has heard. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Italian operatta 
“La Duchessa del Bal Tabarin”, by Carlo 
Lombardi, was given for the first time 
in the United States by the Modern 
Opera Company, in the Washington 
Square Theater recently. Augusto 
Serantoni, the conductor of this company, 
has worked very hard to keep up the 
interest in Italian Opera in San Fran- 
cisco. The artists taking part were 
Chevalier C. Gravina, Oreste Seragnoli, 
Amelia Bruno, Irene Veneroni, Guiseppe 
Dori, Ira Aratoli, Ester Minciotti, W. 
Febronia, Marion Belard, Unis Noblich, 
Arduino Cacciarelli, and Carlo Tricoli. 
The impressario is A. Sabino. 


Whal Mayor John F- Hylan thinks of 


‘*, RAGGINI 


THE YOUNG ITALIAN-AMERICAN TENOR 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
Office of the Mayor 


My dear Mr. Raggini: 


November 29, 


1919 


I take this opportunity of expressing to you 
the great pleasure it has been to me to hear you 


sing on several occasions. 


Your magnificent voice 


and execution have naturally impressed me deeply. 
You no doubt have a brilliant future awaiting you, 
and I wish you all the success which an artist of 
your attainments deserves to enjoy. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JOHN F. HYLAN, Mayor 


t the New Sixty-th 
FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL Siriiony’ evening, SANUARY Tai, ez6 





Harriet 


Ware 


COMPOSER — PIANIST 


Scores in 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


Nov. 3rd, 1919] 


Harriet Ware’s 
Lyrics Charm 


at Her Recital : 


BY JAMES H. ROGERS 


“To construct an entire concert pro | 


gram from the works of a single composer 
imposes no light test, and if interest is to 
be well sustained the- demands made upon 


versatility, craftsmanship and original and | 
individual procedure are, to say the least } 


of it, formidable. 

“The first afternoon concert of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, given yesterday 
afternoon in the Duchess Theater, brought 
a recital of compositions by Harriet Ware, 
all of them, save one piano piece, being 
songs for one voice or vocal duets. Miss 
Ware, whose contributions to American 
music have won for her an enviable place 
among native composers, was at the piano, 
and added thereby in large measure to the 
enjoyment of the audience. . .. 

‘That the attention of yesterday’s listen- 
ers did not flag, and that Miss Ware and 
her excellent interpreters, John_ Barnes 
Wells, tenor, and Mrs. F. S. McCullough, 
contralto, were liberally applauded, speaks 
in no uncertain way of the musical work 
of the afternoon’s offerings. And the fact 
that the composer’s presence and participa 
tion in the program was an important fac: 


tor in the success of the recital should in | 
no way diminish the meed of praise due | 
her for the graceful, musicianly and stimu: } 


lating lyrics she brought to our notice. , 


““Miss Ware voices many moods, as, I | 
Yet not | 
many are equally convincing in all; and to | 
us, at any rate, Miss Ware’s talent—and:a | 
very genuine talent it is—rings truest m ] 
light, vivacious songs, or again in those | 
that express tender and appealing sent } 


deed, every song writer must. 


ment, 


“She can sound the dramatic note with | 
effect, as in ‘Wind and Lyre,’ or “Sun j 
rise’; and she gives moving and sincere | 
expression to such lyrics as Markhams | 


‘The Cross’ and ‘Prayer,’ but we like best 
the songs in which her delicate fancy has 
freest play, as, for examples, the ‘Persian 
Serenade’ and ‘Boat Song.’ 

“Is this to say that Miss Ware’s talent 
is essentially feminine? Maybe so. If it 
is, there is nothing to deplore in it. Have 
we not an oversupply of composers seeking 
to translate Jovian thunderbolts into terms 
of music? : 

“The sole piano piece offered by Miss 
Ware was one of the most effective num: 
bers on the program. Its title, ‘Song ° 
the Sea,’ was well exemplified in its broad, 
majestically flowing melody and surging 
arpeggios. | 

“Mr. Wells sang delightfully, as he 4 
ways does. His voice, of purest tenor 
quality, as all concert-going Clevelan 
knows, seemed to us to reveal unwonte 
fulness and power.” — Cleveland Pla 
Dealer, Nov. 4th, 1919. —- 
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SBR. MORRIS REVEALS 
EXCEPTIONAL GIFTS 


‘can Pianist Plays with 
AmaperD Musicianship at 





: Annual Recital 
d Morris convinced us once more 
f Sipesday evening, Dec. 2, that he is 
bas t of extraordinary powers. On 


a janis hi ° : 
sion he gave his annual recital 
T Oo ian Hall before an audience which 
| & of good size, of great enthusiasm 
er considerable discrimination. ; 
ar Morris’s musicianship was _ dis- 
iosed past the shadow of any doubt in 
t. playing of the Busoni version of 
oS D Major Prelude and Fugue with 
em he opened the recital. This over- 
v yering work he played with a human 
nality, a sense of its inner meaning and 
P ommand of its technical side that was 
’ the first rank. Bach to him is no 
od pook; he understands his spirit, 
poe makes him cold or formal, yet pre- 
grves the architectonics of this music 
merringly. _Two pieces by Theodore 
Spiermg, 2 Brahmsian Intermezzo in C 
\inor and the charming “In Graceful 
Mood” were next given, followed by 
gaint-Saéns’s arrangement of the ‘“Cho- 
ws of Whirling Dervishes” from the 
“Ruins of Athens,” all superbly played. 
But it was from his delivery of Mo- 

























zart’s Sonata in F that we received the 
greatest pleasure of the entire evening. 
How few can play Mozart in these Stra- 
vinskyan-Scriabinesque days! —of the 
younger virtuosi of the keyboard only a 
few names may be mentioned. Edward 
Morris is one of them. He sought out 
the proper frame for this “gem of purest 
ray serene,” gave the three movements 
without pause—the only method to pur- 
sue with such a sonata—and found the 
rubato which is instinct in this music. It 
is a more taxing rubato than that of 
Chopin, realized alone by checice spirits. 


Then there were Chopin pierces, not hack- 
neyed ones, we are happy to say, the 
Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 7 and 4, the posthu- 
mous Waltz in F Minor, the Liszt tran- 
scription of the song “My Joys,” and the 
inevitable Polonaise, Op. 53. Here was 
more mastery exhibited, a rendition of 
the big dance movement that was gor- 
geous in outline and execution. Tschai- 
kovsky’s G Major Humoresque, Car- 
penter’s lovely “Little Indian” and the 
Moszkowski “Capriccio Espagnol” com- 
pleted the list, and then the encores 
began. A. W. K. 





MISS LANGENHAN IN FARGO 


Soprano Makes Second Appearance at 
Concordia College 


FarGo, N. D., Dec. 1—A_ capacity 
audience at the Auditorium last Satur- 
day heard Christine Langenhan, drama- 
tic soprano, and greeted her with. the 
same enthusiasm as at her first appear- 
ance for Concordia College last year. 
Miss Langenhan proved once more to be 
a singer of fine interpretative powers. 
Her English songs were presented with 
clarity and purity of enunciation. Miss 
Langenhan was given an ovation and in 
addition to repeating the songs, “The 
Faltering Dusk,” by A. Walter Kramer. 
“Kom Kjyra,”’ “Norwegian Echo Song,” 
“One in One,” by H. Spielter, and “‘The 
Three Loves,” by Arthur Trostwyk, dedi- 
cated to Miss Langenhan, she was oblig- 
ed to respond with six encores. 











N the evening Lucia was the 

bill and brought forward for 
the first time Nina Morgana one 
of the new members of the com- 
pany, who thus accomplished 
her début by assuming the title 
role in the Donizetti opera. The 
young soprano gave a creditable 
account of herself and of the 
vocal powers which her concert 
tour with Mr. Caruso and his 
published approval of her led the 
public to expect. 

Miss Morgana has a voice of 
the true coloratura variety, light 
in weight, but sweet and pure in 


tone and with the flexibility 
which is essential for such a 
voice, ae 


W. L. Hubbard in the Chicago 
Tribune, Nov. 24, 1919. 


D IMINUTIVE in physique 

but big in artistic stature 
Nina Morgana, an American 
coloratura soprano made _ her 
Chicago début at the Auditor- 
ium, Saturday evening in the 
title réle of Donizetti’s well- 
known opera Lucia, and achieved 
an estimable success with her 





Nina Morgana 


The brilliant young coloratura soprano 
in a successful début, as Lucia, with 
the Chicago Opera Association 














vocal rendition of this difficult 
operatic part. Miss Morgana 
has a high clear soprano which 
in the softer lyric parts of the 
music is of beautiful texture and 
sweet in quality. Her voice has 
considerable flexibility also, and 
is admirably schooled. It has 
musical substance and it is used 
intelligently. Miss Morgana put 
much artistry and vocal acumen 
into her singing of the Mad 
Scene which earned her a big 
round of applause. 

Maurice Rosenfeld in the Daily 

News, Nov. 24, 1919. 


President Aasgaard, of Concordia 
College, telegraphed to Hugo Boucek, 
the soprano’s manager, that he will be 
glad to have her again next year, the 
third time on his artist course. 





Sascha Fidelman Completes Tour with 
Russian Symphony 
Sascha Fidelman, violinist, has just re- 
turned from a tour as concert master 
and soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor. 
During his tour he won much praise 
from the critics and his audiences for 
his fine tone and technical command. He 
expects shortly to go on another tour 
with Mr. Altschuler’s forces. 


At the concert to be given by John Mc- 
Cormack at the Hippodrome on Dec. 14 
a new American song cycle by Wintter 
Watts will be a special feature of his 
program. 








of the Saturday evenings 
and drew a good sized audience 
which evidently enjoyed itself. 
Nina Morgana made. her début 
with the cofmpany as Lucia and 
sang very well. She had a clear 
tone of pleasing quality, the runs 
and arpeggi were cleanly pro- 
duced and she sang with under- 
standing. 
Karleton Hackett in the Chicago 

Post, Nov. 24, 1919. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
UCIA was given for the first 
| 


I N the evening Lucia was the 
offering. Nina Morgana re- 
membered as Caruso’s partner 


-in his concert here last May, 


| 
| 
| 
sang the title rdle lending an ex- | 
cellent coloratura to the florid 
music. Her voice is lovely, of 
warm timbre and she is a praise- 
worthy actress. Miss Morgana 
and the Edgardo (Lamont) were 
heartily recalled. 
Herman Devries in the Chicago 
American, Nov. 24, 1919. 


I N the evening Nina Morgana 

as Lucia sang innumerable 
flutelike tones. She did much | 
of the difficult Galli-Curci réle | 
prettily and some of it beauti- 
fully, and altogether proved her- | 
self a very capable young artist. | 

Henrietta Weber, in The Chi- 
cago Herald. Nov. 24, 1919. li] 


- Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau | 
0 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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AURELIO 


GIORNI 


Scores in 
Boston 





Giorni, pianist, gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall, playing compositions by Cesar 


“Aurelio 


Franck, Gluck-Sgambati, Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Grieg, Rubin- 
stein, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Liszt. He is an accomplished pian- 
ist, having a tone of sweet and sing- 
ing quality; a well-developed finger 
technic; full ‘chords which are not 
hard when they are brilliant ; a musi- 
cal nature. Mr. Giorni has gained in 
individuality and significant treat- 
ment of detail since his last appear- 
ance in recital in Boston.”—Boston 
Post, Nov. 21. 


“HIS ZEST, Hf{S INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY BLESS HIM.”—BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT 


“Not a Sonata, ancient, romantic, 
classic or modern, stood upon it.” 
(Mr. Giorni’s program.) “The Pari- 
sian impressionists, the fanciful Rus- 
sians, were equally absent. There 
was not a piece from MacDowell or 
from Cyril Scott; even for the ‘in- 


dispensable’ Chopin, Mr. Giorni 
found no room. Such a program, 
diversified, unexpected, amusing in 


the best French sense of that abused 
word, bespeaks individuality. Tech- 
nically, fingers and wrist serve him 
well, while to ready skill in such 
music as Scarlatti’s, he adds a pleas- 
ing elegance of phrase and progress. 
Similarly, in Rubinstein’s study, he 
set sparks to displayful resource. His 
ear is quick and discerning with qual- 
ity of tone; in all his pieces he gov- 
erned his touch, his pedaling accord- 
ingly. His zest, his individuality 
bless him. His touch is admirably 
light, flowing and plastic.”—H. T. 
Parker in the Bostan Transcript. 


“Digital Fleetness, Elegance, Tonal 
Beauty.”—Philip Hale. 


“His technic is thoroughly adequate 
for such difficult feats as Franck’s 
Fugue. He plays everything with 
romantic Italian rest!essness, yet 
without too much fire. In Scarlatti’s 
crisp and delicate Toccata, he was at 
his best.”—Boston Globe. 


“Aurelio Giorni is already known 
in this city. His delicate touch and 
musical phrasing were displayed to 
advantage in a program ranging from 
Franck’s ‘Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue’ to Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. 
Of particular beauty was his inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Rondo, Op. 
24, a charming work, seldom heard.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Digital fleetness, elegance and 
tonal beauty. Mr. Giorni’s 
runs ended as with the crack of a 
whip. His mechanism is nimble.”— 
Philip Hate in the Boston Herald. 


Mason and Hamlin Piano Used. 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER. INC. 
Aeolian Hall 


New York 
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Recognizing Our Debt to Negro Music 





The Musical Art Society to 
Present Two Negro Christ- 
mas Songs at its First Pro- 
gram Since War—The Story 
of the Spirituals—What Na- 
talie Curtis Burlin Perceives 
in the New Attitude Towards 
Negro Music 
mere twelve months is of little sig- 

nificance in the consummation of 
an ideal, and yet the last year has wit- 
nessed a distinct progress towards the 
realization of the vision of Natalie Cur- 
tis-Burlin, perhaps the most inspired 
folklorist in America. Mrs. Curtis-Bur- 
lin, working steadily and with unfailing 
zeal for the recognition of Negro art in 

America, has in the last year seen a grad- 

ual dawning of that understanding; has 

seen art breaking the walls of a prejudice 
which otherwise threatened to become 
more straitened. 

During the last year the Negro Spir- 
ituals of which Mrs. Curtis-Burlin has 
made absolutely faithful records, and her 
own “Hymn of Freedom,” written to the 
refrain of “Ride on, Jesus,” has been 
sung by soldiers in France, by singing 
communities and by artists in recital. 
And now one of the significant events to- 
wards their adoption is to occur next 
week when the Musical Art Society, in its 
first concert since its suspension during 


the war, will sing, parallel with the 
works of Palestrina, Mozart and modern 
masters, the musical utterances of the 
American negro. 

The singing of these songs on this 
oceasion has more than an artistic sig- 
nificance; this recognition of negro art, 
coming as it does at the first concert of 
the society since the war, suggests that 
we are injecting into our national life 
something of the spirit of Democracy for 
which we fought in Europe. A cause, 
ironically enough, for which some of our 
best fighting was done by the negroes, 
themselves an oppressed race, certainly 
in need of protection. 

For his program next week, Frank 
Damrosch, conductor of the Musical Art 
Society, has chosen two old negro Christ- 
mas songs, collected and arranged by 
Mrs. Curtis-Burlin, which to the writer’s 
knowledge, have never been done by a 
white choral body before, as well as Mrs. 
Curtis-Burlin’s “Hymn of Freedom.” 
These Christmas Hymns are entitled 
“Mary’s Baby” and “Dar’s a Star in the 
East.” The second of these was sung for 
Mrs. Curtis-Burlin by J. E. Blanton, who, 
by a happy fortune, is, at the concert, to 
take the “lead” in the “Hymn of Free- 
dom.” The first song was heard at the 
Penn School in St. Helena, South Carol- 
ina, where the Negroes are perhaps less 
touched by white civilization than any 
other place in the United States. At this 
school it was the custom to have a weekly 
sewing circle for the women of the island. 
To these meetings from remote corners of 
the island would come the old, wrinkled 
black women, survivors of the days of 
slavery. Each week one of these would 
act as “monitor,” giving out the mate- 
rials and sitting at the head; and as they 
worked, the leader would start one of 
these old refrains. Here the writer 
heard sung the weird song refrain used 
in the beginning of her arrangement of 
“Mary Had a Baby.” She also heard 
the song sung by the younger natives of 
St. Helena somewhat modernized into a 
major melody. Hence in the arrange- 
ment of the Musical Art Society, Mrs. 
Curtis-Burlin has carefully adopted both 
the major and minor version into one. 





Natalie Curtis-Burlin, One of the Most Inspired of American Folklorists 


The significance of this conception of 
the work may be gathered from a short 
note which Mrs. Curtis-Burlin has made, 
in which she says, “Two versions of the 
old melody, major and minor, are used 
here contrastingly, and the quaint dia- 
lect of St. Helena Island is carefully 
preserved. The ‘Gospel Train,’ a -fa- 
miliar bit of negro imagery, forms the 
refrain of the song. To the unlettered 
black man the first railroad was as great 
a wonder as the Bible miracle, and it 
offered the slave poet many a poetic 
symbol. To ‘git on b’od’ the Gospel Train 
which runs on the rails made by ‘Heav- 
enly Truth’ meant to find religion, and 
in this song the connection of ideas 
would seem to imply an urging of hu- 
manity to the birthplace of ‘Mary’s Baby 
King Jesus’ lest the train of Salvation 
leave before the arrival of those tardy 
ones who ‘keep a’comin though the train 
done gon’ ”’, 

The writer had last spoken to the folk- 
lorist a year ago, when her song, the 
“Hymn of Freedom,” arranged to the 
tune of “Ride on, Jesus,” had been a tell- 
ing force in helping the negro of the 
remote districts to understand the mean- 
ing of the war. In my present visit to 
her, I sought her opinion on the year’s 
progress towards the accomplishment of 
her ideal, in particular of this concert of 
the Musical Art Society as emphasizing 
a recognition of the negro’s art. 

“In the year which has elapsed since 
I last spoke to you on the subject,” said 
she, “I am more than ever convinced 
that the artistic utterance of the negro 
has a permanent significance, and is a 
lasting offering to our national culture. 

“In an appreciation of that art lies 
one help toward a greater understand- 
ing of the negro; here is a basis of ap- 
proach involving no controversy and no 
problem; music forms a bridge of sym- 
pathy that makes a greater friendship 
for the black man, instinctive and nat- 
ural. I feel that Dr. Damrosch’s inclu- 
sion of these negro songs on his: first 
program since the war has a certain 
human significance, a prophecy of true 
Democracy and of that greater justice 
which should be accorded those black 
men who fought in Europe for the rights 
of oppressed races and are asked to ac- 
cept peaceably oppression at home. 
Those of us who have seen the bravery 
of the negro’s efforts towards self-de- 
velopment and self-respecting economic 
independence, cannot but rejoice that on 
so significant a program as this of the 
Musical Art Society, the music of the 


negro is accorded so prominent a place. 
While we have been stirred throughout 
the war by the recital of the many his- 
toric deeds which flashed their glint of 
spiritual ascendancy across the black- 
ness of the horror, few of us have stop- 
ped to think how really heroic has been 
the negro’s peaceful upward struggle 
against prejudice and indiscrimination 
in the half-century since America’s 
great war. It is an extraordinary proof 


of the virility and endurance of the 


black race that oppression and segrega- 
tion, instead of having crushed the 
negro, have but forced him to develop 
within his own racial communities, edu- 
cational, economic and professional in- 
dependence. There are negro doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, trained nurses and 


teachers, negro restaurants 
banks, insurance agencies; every need of 
a civilized people is now filled for . 
negro by members of their own | Ag 
‘That divinity which shapes our .s% 
rough hew them though-we may a. 
reversed what the white man exp n 
prejudice to accomplish. It has a 
the effort to exclude the negro a m ade 
of forcing the negro to advance towne 
distinct race-progress and self-reliame’ 
The growing recognition of the fin: 
work now being achieved by ¢ojg 
composers in the development of neal 
music is an added source of encoura 

me bel hat th . 

“I believe that through the widen; 
appreciation of the black man's ae 
nounced artistic gifts will come a erage 
realization of the negro as a man with 
a contribution to make to the culty, 
of this country. The exhibition of neers 
sculpture from the French congo, which 
opened the De Zayas Art Galleries at 
549 Fifth Ave., this autumn, has the 
same significance as the performanee of 
negro music at the first concert of the 
reorganized Music Art Society. Mr, De 
Zayas in his catalogue affirms without 
compromise that ‘African negro art jg 
not a primitive art, but a prime art 
It is fundamentally abstract, and js the 
foundation of modern abstract art? Jy 
other words, it is the negro who has in. 
spired the art of modern France today 
and France is fair enough to acknowl. 
edge her artistic debt to the black men 
of her colonial possessions. Let ug jn 
America do the same!” 

And should America recognize that 
obligation, much of the credit must go to 
Mrs. Curtis-Burlin, whose devotion to: 
wards this cause has been unlimited, 
Such an artist as Percy Grainger, him- 
self a worker in a similar cause, meas. 
ures it well when he says of her: “Mrs, 
Curtis-Burlin is. building up one of 
humanity’s greatest books, great artistic 
records, and she has both the spiritual 
vision and the keen, trained ear for this 
work. Not all readers are mainly 
musicians, nor is life mainly only music; 
and Mrs. Curtis-Burlin is more than 
musician alone, and that fits her so glori- 
ously for this holy task. When I peruse 
these, her strangely perfect and satisfy- 
ing recordings of these superb American 
Negro part songs, I cannot refrain from 
exclaiming: How lucky she is to have 
found such noble material and it, such 
inspired transcriber.” 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 





NEW HONORS WON 
BY ELSHUCO TRIO 


Willeke, Giorni and Breeskin 
Display Brilliant Ensemble 
Gifts in First Program 


Chamber music in all its aristocracy 
held sway at Aeolian Hall, Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 8, when the reorganized 


Elshuco Trio played with a serene elo- 
quence and a high degree of mutuality, 
typical works by Schubert, Arensky and 
the still undiademed and unnimbed 
Guillaume Lekeu. 

The program was _ enscribed “In 
Memoriam for Richard Epstein,” the 
lamented pianist who was a member of 
the trio last season. Appearing this 
year with Willem Willeke, former ’cel- 
list of the Kneisels and the only remain- 
ing member of last year’s trio, are Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, and Aurelio Giorni, 
pianist, artists who quickly revealed 
their gift for ensemble playing. Con- 
ceptions were nicely poised and individ- 
-. virtuosity was gratifyingly quies- 
cent. 

Mr. Willeke’s warm tone and facile 





musicianship are well. known. Similar 
qualities distinguish Mr. Breeskin, and 
his purity of intonation woos the ear. 
Mr. Giorni, filling the place of Mr. 
Epstein, combines with admirable tech- 
nique a gift for those sensitive and 
singing effects that are essential to well- 
played chamber music. 

The Schubert E Flat Trio, Op. 100, 
was shorn of some fifty bars without 
loss of beauty. The Andante was song- 
like in its appeal, and the Scherzo hada 
tang and the necessary droll touches. 
Lekeu’s C Minor Trio, much of it carry- 
ing an elegiac suggestion befitting the 
occasion, offered many moments of in- 
gratiating beauty, not without revealing 
evident immaturities of.. the ill-fated 
young composer’s style. The Arensky 
Op. 32, nicely played, also bespoke mel- 
ancholy in its Elegia, further carrying 
out the memorial purpose of the pro- 
gram. 0. T. 


Tacoma Welcomes Alcock and Murphy 
in Joint Recital 
TacoMA, WAsH., Dec. 5.—Merle Al- 
cock, contralto, and Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, opened the Newell Courses here 
recently in joint recital. A splendid pro- 
gram received grateful interpretation 
from the two artists, who received con- 
stant applause from the large audience 
present. A. W. R. 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G, MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


hotels 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mic«.. 




















WEAVE is P IA my O S WEAVER 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
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